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CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 


MERICAN nurses serving in other 

lands endeavor to carry with them 
the best our schools have to offer of 
ideals of service, of technic, and of 
teaching methods. The readiness of 
their students to adopt our interpreta- 
tion of the command to “Do unto 
Others” reaches its high- 
est form of expression 
with them, as with us, at 
Christmas tide. We have 


here gathered for our yegr when each one 


readers some of the 
stories of the last Christ- 


tried to 


mas celebration as _ told others what the 


blistering to their feet and trying to 
stand under, they were very patient 
while we held service for them. Later 
we gave them a feast of corn mush, but 
instead of the usual peanut gravy we 
gave them meat gravy, and how they 
did enjoy that feast! Then they all 

came together again in 


T was the hap- what shade we could find 


and we took our grama- 


priest day of the phone out. What a 


puzzle it was to them! 
Sometimes they were 
show to roaring so we could hard- 
ly hear the machine, and 
next they were trying 


the Journal by high-heart- 
Christ Child meant their best to see the man 


ed nurses who are serving 


Persia, and China. 
1. 

“We had to build up the huts to live 
in,” wrote Mrs. R. L. Bush,! from 
Portugese East Africa, “and by Christ- 
mas we were fairly well settled. Christ- 
mas day being Sunday, we had our cele- 
bration on Saturday and about 1000 
natives gathered with us. Although we 
have but little shade and the sun was 


1 As noted in the November Journal, Mrs 
Bush died at Johannesburg, South Africa, on 
May 26. 


in the box who was al- 

ways laughing, talking, or 
singing. Many times we tried to get 
away, for we were very weary, only to 
have them call ‘kambe, kambe,’ more, 
more! 

“Then came the tree,—oh, not a 
pretty evergreen such as we love so 
much in the homeland, with packages 
done up beautifully in white, with red 
and green ribbons! A growing thorn 
tree served our purpose, and newspa- 
pers and magazines tied with bark rope 


formed the wrapping for the parcels. I 
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know you wonder what the contents 
were. Those from the natives to us, 
were most interesting! One was a 
baked sweet potato still hot, several 
contained small native bananas, one a 
few little red peppers, and many of 
them a dozen or two of native nuts, one 
a tiny piece of slate about one inch 
square (some one’s treasure), and there 
were even several native chickens tied to 
the tree. Our gifts to them were gar- 
ments made from calico for the girls, 
and loin cloths of calico for the boys, 
with white gauze vests. They were 
more than pleased with their gifts, and 
while many of them had up to that 
time been clothed in a pleasant smile 
and a gee string around their waists, 
they now were able to look quite respect- 
able, and were very thankful. 

“After the tree, we sent them away 
to play, and we expected to rest, but 
that was not to be my lot, for I was 
called to am obstetrical case and after 
rather hard work, the woman was de- 
livered of a fine boy, a splendid Christ- 
mas gift! 

“Thus ended our Christmas Day, and 
although we were the only white folk 
anywhere for miles around, we had 
found no time to be lonely.” 


Il. 


Barbara E. DeRenner wrote from 
Guntur, South India: 

“Our hospital is one of the largest in 
South India, and Christmas is a time of 
real celebration. On Saturday there was 
an entertainment in the compound at 
which there were hundreds of people 
present. They came in gala dress, 
bringing with them gifts of fruits, 
sweets and money. The picture was a 
true Oriental one, for there were so 
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many colors mixed together in the 
crowd. There were many very wealthy 
friends, former patients, who never for- 
get to return with their gifts. The 
programme was rendered in both Eng- 
lish and the vernacular by nurses, hos- 
pital children and former patients. 

“Christmas service was held in the 
hospital Chapel that same day. This 
was very impressive, for many patients 
were present. After the services, gifts 
were given to everybody from the pump 
men to the physician in charge. No one 
was forgotten and all were happy. One 
feature of the programme was the pre- 
sentation of Christmas greetings to the 
missionaries by a high caste man who 
is a Hindu. Despite this fact, he had 
a Christian Christmas greeting printed 
on the inside. Many of the older mis- 
sionaries feel that there are many, many 
secret believers in our faith.” 


III. 


At Severance Hospital, in Seoul, 
Korea, the celebration described by 
Edna Laurence was very like those in 
the home schools, for she wrote: 


“Preparations began early. The pu- 
pil and graduate nurses met once or 
twice a week to make rag dolls, and 
bright red bags for candy, etc. They 
had such fun and it was a good lesson 
for them in giving, as well as receiving, 
at the Christmas season. We took our 
Korean matron into our confidence and 
she helped us make stockings in Korean 
shape for the nurses’ goodies, as the 
bags were for the patients. We bought 
Korean candy with caraway seeds sprin- 
kled on top for the patients. 

“The tree was obtained by chopping 
down a cypress in our yard that had 
become unsightly and the extra boughs, 
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entwined with beautiful sprays of red 
berries, formed our decorations. 

“The Japanese stores furnished al- 
most every kind of tree decoration, from 
tinsel to artificial snow. As prepara- 
tions went gayly on, the necessary air 
of mystery developed, so everyone was 
in the proper attitude of mind when 
the time came. We hadn’t as much for 
the girls as we would have liked, but 
each received a can of powder, a work 
basket, the Florence Nightingale pledge, 
the nurse’s prayer in Korean and Eng- 
lish, a nice mounted picture, and the 
stocking of candy and nuts. The cele- 
bration for the nurses was held Christ- 
mas Eve at eight o’clock, when the for- 
eign nurses opened the doors. Such 
squeals of delight from the native 
nurses when they saw the beautiful tree 
and its load! 

“I was awakened at five a. m. and 
couldn’t think for a minute where I 
was, for just outside of my door sweet 
young voices were singing ‘Joy to the 
World.’ When I got fully awake I 
realized it was Christmas morning in 
Korea. The nurses after finishing their 
song, sang at the hospital and other 
homes in the compound. Other singers 
came from the College and sang very 
effectively, in English and Korean. 

“At nine o’clock, presents were dis- 
tributed to the patients,—candy and 
nuts, a white handkerchief, and one of 
the gospels. Everyone was very happy 
and enjoyed it all very much. We are 
now planning for a better celebration 
this year. If possible, the Korean 
nurses will give a tableau.” 

IV. 

The American Hospital, Tabriz, Per- 
sia, which conducts a training school, 
also succeeded in combining Oriental 
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and Occidental customs very happily. 
Miss E. Juan Wells described their cele- 
bration as follows: 

“The Christian peoples here (Arme- 
nians and Assyrians) use the Russian 
calendar and so do not celebrate Christ- 
mas on the same date we do, and our 
American colony thus is enabled to have 
a quiet celebration of the twenty-fifth 
of December in our own way. This we 
do with a church service in our own 
beloved tongue, dinner and supper all 
together, as one big family, extra things 
in the way of Christmas trees where 
there are children, and the ordinary ex- 
change of gifts. 

“For the Russian Christmas, this 
year, my house-mate and I decided to 
have a Christmas tree for the wives and 
children of all the Moslem servants in 
our compound, including those in the 
Hospital and three missionary families. 
Real evergreen trees may be obtained 
from the mountains some distance 
away, so we had one set up in the cor- 
ner of our parlor, and very much en- 
joyed trimming it. It was really quite 
a creditable looking tree when we had 
finished. We had a bright colored bag 
of nuts and pop-corn for each child, and 
some gift of clothing besides, and at the 
last gave them whatever was eatable 
from the tree to carry home. 

“None of them, of course, had ever 
seen such a sight nor knew the signifi- 
cance of it, and they were much pleased 
and excited over it. We had some 
twenty-five guests and they sat around 
the room on the floor, native fashion. 
We served many cups of tea, as is done 
by everybody from the highest to the 
lowest in Persia, and all the different 
kinds of small cakes and candies we 
could gather together, until they could 
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eat no more and all the children’s 
handkerchiefs were tied up full to carry 
home. Then we asked one of our con- 
verts from Islam to tell the story of 
Christ’s birth and what it means to the 
world today. 

“While the women and children were 
thus being entertained, our men ser- 
vants were hosts to the other servants 
in the kitchen, serving them tea and 
sweets. This is because Moslem men 
and women cannot be entertained to- 
gether, lest the men see each others’ 
wives or daughters.” 

From Nina D. Gage, to whom we are 
indebted for many accounts of the con- 
stantly growing work in China, comes 
the story of Christmas in Changsha: 

“Tn the Hunan-Yale Hospital, we try 
to make each one feel his responsibility 
for making Christmas bright and 
happy,—telling and showing its mean- 
ing to those patients and coolies who 
have never seen a real Christmas before. 
That we only partially succeed may be 
seen from this letter from the men 
nurses, who wanted to help entertain 
the patients: 

7. 

Dear Miss Gage:—The brightest Christmas 
come how do we amuse ourself? We think 
to play the drama is the best way to amuse 
ourself. So that we determined to play the 
drama, not only play the drama but also 
sale money. In this we have two chief: rea- 
sons which we wish to tell you in the below: 
One, we want make our school Y. M. C. A. 
prosperity. The other, we want to do some 
charity in the hospital, use the money which 
we sale the tickets at our play, divide two 
halves. One half for our Y. M. C. A. the 
other for our hospital. Now we write you 
as permission. Because we are your students 
We know the students’ duty are obey and 


question. If vou wish or not us to do so, 
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please tell us soonly for we can prepare it 

Yours faithfully, Y.M.C. A., H. Y. S.N. 

“The play, a Chinese story, was given 
on the hospital roof on a_ beautiful 
moonlight Christmas night, and netted 
a small sum which went toward helping 
some of the poor patients who are 
always at our doors. It might have 
brought in more money except that the 
political situation at the time was very 
disturbed. The Governor decided to 
get control of the situation on Christmas 
Day, and by way of doing so, cut off 
twenty-two heads. To prevent trouble 
from the friends of the executed, he 
closed all the city gates, so no one could 
get in or out of the city, to come to our 
play, and receipts fell accordingly. 

“The real Christmas began about ten 
days before, when decorations for the 
wards started. Each head nurse was 
responsible for the decorations of his 
or her own ward. A Christmas tree, 
greens, and paper were provided by 
friends of the hospital, as the business 
community among the foreign firms 
always donates enough money to enable 
us to give Christmas to our patients. 
The nurses plan the decorations, and 
the convalescent patients and off-duty 
nurses are busy all day, and even at 
night, until sent to bed by the night 
supervisor, making paper chains, flowers, 
baskets, in a bewildering profusion of 
colors,—red, green, yellow, blue, 
white,—the gayer the better. A favorite 
decoration is a greeting, in huge charac- 
ters, made of cotton, pasted on the 
wall,—‘Merry Christmas to Everyone.’ 
The most marvellous of these were cut 
from paper, giving three sets of charac- 
ters, or views, according to the angle 
from which one viewed this chef d’ 
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THe Warp at CHRISTMAS 


“On Christmas morning, the nurses 
rose before daylight and went from 
ward to ward, waking the patients with 
carols. The tunes are the same as our 
home ones, though the words would not 
sound familiar to American ears. ; 

“After breakfast one of the doctors 
impersonated Santa Claus, and a great 
procession wound through the hospital. 
The chaplain went first, telling the 
Christmas story, so new to many of his 
hearers. Then he announced the coming 
of Santa, with gifts for all, to illustrate 
the Christmas spirit which should be in 
every one’s heart. Santa in the approved 
costume, with a pack on his back, came 
rushing into the ward, with bells jing- 
ling, and distributed presents with 
appropriate remarks. Just as he finished 
in the children’s ward, a whole Sunday 
School appeared, with many gifts. Each 
child gave something to some sick child, 
with oranges for every one. Scrap 
books on cloth, and picture postcards 
pasted together so that only the pictures 


show, are a never-failing source of de- 
light to the poor people who have so 
little brightness in their lives. 

“The Sunday School and Santa leav- 
ing at the same time, Christmas dinner 
was served—not turkey and cranberry 
sauce, but what those people would like 
much better—bird’s nest soup, buried 
eggs, and ‘eight precious rice,’ a pudding 
of glutinous rice and preserved fruits, 
and sugar,— altogether eight ingredients. 

“In the afternoon a Christmas was 
provided for the poor children in the 
neighborhood. Tickets had been given 
out previously, and to insure each child’s 
getting but one ticket, and none being 
stolen, the head coolie in charge of the 
distribution made each child give 
thumb prints in red ink on stub and 
ticket. These were compared, and only 
those whose thumb prints tallied, were 
admitted. A service in the college 
chapel, across the road from the hos- 
pital, assembled the children, and gave 
them the opportunity to hear the 
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Christmas story. The college Glee Club 
sang Christmas carols. Then all the 
children were formed in procession, kept 
in order by marshals of college students 
and nurses, and marched across the 
campus to the hospital.. There they 
were admitted one by one, each child 
receiving from Santa Claus a package 
containing a toy, another containing a 
cake of soap and face cloth (a most 
highly prized gift, as soap is rare and 
expensive), and some candy. They went 
out another way, so that no child could 
get two presents. About a thousand 
children thus learned something of 
Christmas. 

“In the evening the nurses had a 
jollification for themselves as a special 
treat—games, sweets, and tea. They 
were all so happy, especially the pro- 
bationers having their first Christmas 
in the hospital. Every one agreed that, 
busy as it was, it was the happiest day 
of the year, when every one tried to 
show to others what the Christ Child 
meant on earth.” 
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THE NARCOTIC MENACE 


By K. McKiBBen 
Organizing Executive, White Cross, Seattle, Washington 


HE White Cross programme 

against the abuse of narcotics 
fronts on four lines: 1. Legislative. 
Continuation of the Jones-Miller Bill 
by an international Conference to secure 
codperation among all nations. 2. Ade- 
quate care and treatment of addicts by 
joint action of Federal and State Gov- 
ernment. 3. Assist the authorities in 
securing conviction for the infamous 


crimes of smuggling and vending. 4. 
Education. This transcends all the rest 
in importance and to this I would de- 
vote this brief space. All information 
shows that the majority of addicts begin 
in childhood or youth. In New York 
City out of 8,000 cases, 70 per cent 
were but thirty years old or younger 
and had been using the drug generally 
five or ten or more years. Nearly all 
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said they had been enticed in childhood 
or in youth. 

“Snow parties” in our high schools 
have now become so common that they 
are subjects of ordinary conversation 
scarcely disguised. On a moderate com- 
putation we have a million addicts. 
Thousands of recruits are added every 
year to these ranks of doom, mostly 
from the youth of the land, among 
them our brightest and best from homes 
thought sheltered and safe. If ever this 
tide of addiction is dried up it must be 
by preémpting these youth before they 
encounter those infamous foes of hu- 
mankind, the everywhere present ped- 
dler of dope, and others waiting on one 
pretext or another to entice them. 


Hitherto few have known the danger. 
The young people have been unwarned 
and unguarded, as open to the onset as 
an army without masks in the presence 


of gas waves. Why should they not 
“try” the innocent pinch of powder? 
Why should they not enjoy “just for 
once” the soothing seductive influence 
of the needle? Why in the hilarity of 
a joy ride or a happy evening should 
they refuse fun that is to all seeming, 
harmless and innocent? We can see 
the deadly peril; they cannot see it. 
To save them they must be told what 
it all means. They must know the hell 
that yawns for those who innocently 
try the first sniff of cocaine or the first 
jab of the needle. We of this genera- 
tion have been saved from alcohol by 
the lurid but faithful preaching of 
apostles of temperance who told us 
again and yet again of the dangers that 
lurk in the cup. And behold, a dead- 
lier menace faces the young generation 
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today, a menace whose deadly horrors 
are only now beginning to be known by 
the public, but the face of which you 
nurses of America have looked upon 
so often that you know its terrors as 
others do not. 

You, the nurses of America, a hundred 
thousand strong, have it in your power 
to put on guard as no others can, these 
youth who would otherwise be innocent 
and open to attack. You have entrance 
to every family in the land. You are 
the welcome and trusted advisors in all 
the mysteries of health and life and 
death, mysteries veiled and strange to 
them, but upon which you look with 
open eyes. If you nurses will make it 
a major part of your mission to inform 
and to warn, every year that passes will 
see the salvation of thousands from 
these pitfalls and, ere many years have 
passed, the deadly plague will be stayed 
from among us. 

The White Cross, being convinced 
that in education and education alone 
lies our deliverance, is calling on all 
who have access to the young to lift 
the voice of warning. The educators, 
the Parent-Teachers Associations, the 
civic organizations, such as the Elks, 
who make themselves the big brothers 
of all American boys, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Sunday 
School people, and all who love the 
youth of America, are joining in this 
great movement of education. Work- 
ing in the foremost ranks we call upon 
the nurses of America to take their 
place and to lead the rest. We are con- 
fident they will not fail in this great 
crisis. 
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AN APPEAL FOR NURSES IN TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIA 


By Harriet R. Grorr, R.N. 
Howell, Michigan 


Nv a vision appeared to Paul in 

the night. There stood a man of 
Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, 
Come over into Macedonia and help us. 
Just as the people made their appeal 
for progress to the already successful 
apostles, so I make an appeal to the 
nurses,—come over to the sanatoria for 
tuberculosis and help us. The existing 
conditions of nursing in the majority of 
these institutions are deplorable. The 


prevailing fear of infection by contact 
is proof that little is taught concerning 
this disease in general training schools. 
It does seem ridiculous that so little 
attention has been paid to a subject so 


greatly recognized by various organiza- 
tions for public health. There is no 
department of public health nursing 
that does not come in contact with the 
problem of combating this disease, yet 
nurses are still graduated from training 
schools with scant knowledge of tuber- 
culosis. Many nurses I have met who 
were doing public health nursing have 
remarked that if only they had had some 
experience in nursing tuberculous 
patients during their training, it would 
have made their public health duties 
much easier. 

Since schools for nurses have been 
introduced into the hospitals for the 
insane we find the subject of mental 
nursing added to the curricula of many 
general training schools because the 
great need for such education has been 
demonstrated. Tuberculosis nursing 
should also be added to the curriculum 
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as a special subject and as Miss Powell 
of Minnesota has stated,! affiliation with 


sanatoria for tuberculosis should be 


made. 

To demonstrate the need of my ap- 
peal, I insert an extract from an.article 
written by Dr. George Thomas Palmer 
and Dr. Henry W. Hoagland:? 


One of the most serious obstacles in the 
operation of government sanatoriums is the 
scarcity of physicians and nurses specially 
trained-in tuberculosis. It is asserted by the 
American Sanatorium Association that the 
medical and nursing service is three times 
as important as climate, site, buildings and 
equipment. The United States Public Health 
Service has doubtless had occasion to verify 
the truth of this assertion. In times past the 
medical colleges have stubbornly neglected 
the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis 
in their curricula, and the vast majority of 
nurses have been graduated fom their train- 
ing schools without having the slightest in- 
struction relative to this disease, with the 
result that there has not been a sufficient 
specially trained medical and nursing per- 
sonnel to meet the normal needs of our civil 
population. 

A satisfactory medical and nursing service 
will have to be developed by the government 
through the education and instruction of 
such physicians and nurses as are available, 
this being done in most of the institutions 
through classes of instruction which are 
usually being intelligently conducted. 

The nursing service will have to be im- 
proved by a little closer codperation between 
medical and nursing staffs and by the pro- 
vision of better living conditions, more 


1American Journal of Nursing, Novem- 
ber, 1921. 
2American Journal of Medicine, 


13, 1921. 
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amusements and diversions, especially in the 
more isolated posts whereby there may be 
overcome the pernicious social relationship 
between patients and nurses which was found 
to be a demoralizing factor in most of the 
institutions inspected. If the present short- 
age of graduate nurses of the better class 
cannot be overcome, it will be necessary for 
the government to train female attendants as 
is done in most of the private sanatoriums 

If one should inspect the list of nurses 
on the staffs of many sanatoria, the fol- 
lowing types would be found: registered 
nurses, good, bad and indifferent, mostly 
indifferent; undergraduates; correspon- 
dence-school nurses; practical nurses; 
and the woman serving so that she may 
remain in the institution to be near some 
patient who is a relative. If special 
duties were appointed to the various 
types corresponding to their ability it 
would not be so detrimental to the pa- 
tients’ welfare, but these women are 
often left to do all tasks in general. 
The question of the supply of nurses 
for these institutions is so difficult that 
a woman with a pair of hands, who is 
willing to serve, is welcomed. 

Now I do not entirely blame nurses 
for their refusal to nurse tuberculosis, 
but I do blame our profession for hav- 
ing been so negligent about a subject 
that is so vital to our population and one 
that has been so much before the public. 
The nursing profession is having many 
difficult problems to solve, there seems 
to be a tremendous task before it, but 
with all the present difficulties it must 
take up more generally this question of 
training students for tuberculosis nurs- 
ing. 

A great majority of nurses have this 
picture imprinted in mind when consid- 
ering a case of tuberculosis: keep the 
patient clean, feed him, stuff him with 
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raw eggs and milk, keep the windows 
open and him in bed until his tempera- 
ture registers 99° F. per rectum. This 
picture has been greatly revised in the 
last ten years. 

In 1904, the great phthisiologists of 
our country, Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield and Dr. H. R. M 
Landis realized the necessity of spe 
cially trained nurses for tuberculosis 
nursing and organized the first school 
of its kind in the world. This school 
was connected with the Henry Phipps 
Institute for the Study, Prevention and 
Care of Tuberculosis, in Philadelphia. 
Since then eight other schools have been 
organized: The White Haven Sana- 
torium School, Pennsylvania; The 
School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Home for Consumptives, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa.; The J. Ogden Mills School, Tru- 
deau, N. Y.; The Eudowood Sanatorium 
School, Towson, Md.; The Waverly 
Hill Sanatorium School, Louisville, Ky.; 
The Michigan State Sanatorium School, 
Howell, Mich.; The Jewish Sanatorium 
School, Denver, Colo.; and the Nopem- 
ing Sanatorium School, Nopeming, 
Mich. 

The majority of these schools have 
affiliation with general hospital schools 
and the others must do the same, be- 
cause schools for trained attendants are 
entirely inadequate. 

These special schools must be sus- 
tained and given coOperation, for it will 
be years before all general hospitals can 
add a department for the care of the 
tuberculous, a proposition that is being 
much agitated at the present time by 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and there must be some agency through 
which to give the training alluded to in 
Dr. Palmer’s statement. The one great 
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obstacle in affiliating with these schools 
seems to be the question of compelling 
student nurses to serve in sanatoria. 
This is due to ignorance of the disease. 
Student nurses care for many tuber- 
culous patients in the surgical depart- 
ments of general hospitals and are in 
greater danger of infection by contact 
than they would be in sanatoria because 
the nurses in general hospitals are sel- 
dom told that such patients are tuber- 
culous and if the patients are ignorant 
of their condition they fail to be careful 
with their cough and expectoration. 
Aside from the fact that nurses are 
taught bacteriology and contagious dis- 
ease nursing, which should be a means 
of protection from infection, the dan- 
ger of infection by contact in sanatoria 
is very slight; for proof I refer to Dr. 
J. W. Toan’s paper,? “A Study of Em- 
ployees of the Michigan State Sanator- 
ium for a Period of Twelve Years.” 
The fear of tuberculosis shows no sign 
of abatement among the majority of 
people. It is often expressed to those 
of us engaged in sanatorium work by 
our employees. We frequently engage 
employees by letter or telephone and 
when the appointed day comes they do 
not appear. When we hunt for the rea- 
son, we usually find that they have 
been persuaded by their own feelings 
or by others to give up the position be- 
cause of the supposed danger lurking 
in an institution for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. Also we notice, occasion- 
ally, people who are driving through 
the grounds holding a handkerchief to 
their nose indicating a fear of contract- 
ing the disease through such close con- 


3 Read at a meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Sanatorium Association, Columbus, O., 
September 12, 1921. 


tact. In such times as these it should 
not be difficult for our institution to 
procure an abundance of willing work- 
ers. There are many capable young 
men and women in a small city, three 
miles from the sanatorium, who will 
work in restaurants with longer hours 
and harder work and slightly more than 
half the pay offered at the institution. 
This fear is not confined to the laity 
alone but is painfully frequent in the 
medical and nursing professions. 

To get some definite facts based on 
local conditions in order to clear up the 
atmosphere of such vague notions was 
the object of special study. The pay 
rolls of the institution for a period of 
twelve years were gone over and tabu- 
lated. During this time the capacity 
of the institution had increased from 
40 to 192 patients and the capacity for 
employees from 26 to 80. Nearly all 
our employees live on the grounds, 
either in the quarters provided for in 
the administration and other buildings, 
or in private cottages. Those who have 
families send their children to the Sana- 
torium school. We all are closely asso- 
ciated with the institution and its life, 
in our work and in our play. Employees 
come in contact with patients when 
working in the dining room, in the in- 
firmaries, and also in the auditorium 
when meeting for entertainment or re- 
ligious services. We are three miles 
from the nearest large town and there 
is no means of communication except 
by auto, therefore we are a community 
by itself with a well defined social and 
religious life. Our buildings are lo- 
cated on a tract of five acres. I speak 
of this in order to show how close our 
relations are. We are one large fam- 
ily and not a conglomeration of families. 
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Appeal for Nurses in 


During the twelve years ending July, 
1921, 1072 employees have been entered 
on our pay rolls. Of these, 202 re- 
mained for an average of three months; 
136 for six months; 127 for one year; 
44 for two years; while 66 remained 
from two to twelve years. Two hundred 
and three of the total number were 
definitely tuberculous. Nearly all of 
these had entered the employ of the 
sanatorium directly after discharge 
from the patients’ department. Of the 
869 employees who were not former 
patients, 12 were suspected or known 
to have had tuberculosis when em- 
ployed. Therefore a total of 857 were 
in the institution for periods varying 
from three months to twelve years. Of 
this total number of supposed non- 
tuberculous employees, 4 developed 
tuberculosis. 

Case One: Appeared well when em- 
ployed. Examination showed no defi- 
nite lesion. Three brothers and a sister 
came to the institution for treatment 
during her stay and they died of the 
disease. An attack of influenza in- 
capacitated her to such an extent that 
she never recovered and finally died of 
tuberculosis. The father, having died 
at home, evidently had infected the chil- 
dren, eleven in number, of whom five 
have died and one is now ill with the 
disease. 

Case Two: A woman with no his- 
tory of tuberculosis slipped and 
wrenched her knee, this injured knee 
later proved to be tuberculous; the last 
report was that she was in good health. 

Case Three: A frail girl never weigh- 
ing more than 90 to 100 pounds who 
had never been very well, but with no 
history of tuberculosis, had an opera- 
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tion for appendicitis, also for the re- 
moval of tonsils and later developed 
tuberculosis. She was cared for in the 
patients’ department, discharged, then 
was married and now has two robust 
children. She has been apparently 
well, doing the work of a farmer’s wife 
for a number of years. At the present 
writing she has had a temporary return 
of symptoms. 

Case Four: A woman, whose father 
had been a patient at the institution 
thirteen years ago, appeared in good 
health while working here, left the in- 
stitution, and after two years developed 
tuberculosis. She was then entered as 
a patient and remained about one year. 
The treatment of lung compression was 
given her the later half of the year. 
This compression was continued for a 
period of four years; during this time 
she married, she has two healthy chil- 
dren, and is apparently well. 

Anyone who understands tubercu- 
losis would know that without excep- 
tion these four individuals did not con- 
tract the disease at the institution. If 
we based our claim on the usual inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in the general 
population we would be entitled to 10 
cases of active tuberculosis among the 
857 employees and at the best we can 
report only three. This would seem to 
indicate that the sanatorium is not a 
particularly dangerous place to live in. 

Summary: This study brought out 
the following points: First, Former 
patients make an excellent type of em- 
ployee, they adapt themselves most 
readily to the routine, bring an optim- 
ism and a sympathy which can be de- 
rived from no other source and they 
remain longer than any other class of 
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employee. Of the employees who re- 
mained over two years, thirty-seven of 
the sixty-six were tuberculous. 
Second: The stay of two years and 
over on the part of 29 apparently well 
employees has not produced a single 
authentic case of active tuberculosis. 
If after reading these arguments for 
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an increased interest among nurses for 
serving in sanatoria, you are still 
stricken with phthisiophobia, will you 
not consider the call from a missionary 
standpoint? Remember that our sol- 
diers gave their lives, either by injury 
or disease,—are there so few nurses to 
return the service? 


FOLLOWING THE STAR TO HENRY STREET 


By JEAN FraseER McMurcny, R.N. 
North Bay, Ontario, Canada 


HE Christmas spirit will invade 

most of us, most Yuletide seasons. 
Sometimes it shows up rather early, 
during the discomforts of a shopping 
siege, and we endure this strain as grace- 
fully as our various natures permit. 
Others wait until a day or so of the 


Day, and then show the reaction of 
their inoculation in a feverish scatter- 
ing of coin on useless gifts, or in a 
greater scattering of useless coin in more 


useless ways. Scrooge and I were in a 
class by ourselves this year, and I nearly 
waited as long as he did before the 
Good Cheer to Everyone percolated 
through my system. I am glad I waited 
not too long, else I should have missed 
the Star that led to Henry Street. 

Have you ever grown stale in your 
work, feeling the daily tasks too heavy, 
too dull, and too thankless? Have you 
ever felt that your efforts were mostly 
energy misplaced, and that if blame 
fell, it fell on you? If you have, try 
picking out a Star, and let it lead you— 
somewhere, but anywhere away from 
the routine grind for a while. 

From the dullness of an early Christ- 
mas morning I journeyed forth in my 


pursuit. The Christmas Spirit had just 
begun to percolate, but it was of a very 
weak and anaemic quality this par- 
ticular morn. Many miles from home 
in that Lonesome Land (New York 
City) at this season could never tend 
to great Good Cheer. A long ride in 
an empty, noisy subway train (for when 
but on Christmas would a subway train 
be empty?) brought me up with a 
bump, and a jerk, in Chambers Street. 
A loose-jointed bus, already rather 
crowded, made room, rather grudgingly, 
for one more, and off we bumped and 
jogged along to the great East Side of 
Little Old New York, to Henry Street. 

From the Settlement I started forth 
on nursing calls. My little black bag 
bumped and poked me as if to say: 
“You silly thing, why are you doing 
this and what brought you here any- 
way?” It was cold, and grey, and 
early. The little lad with the morning 
papers blew on his rough, red hands, 
and shuffled his feet. “Merry Christ- 
mas, Missis,” he called to me, and bag 
and I were called to a halt, until a dime 
was discovered. Somehow his remarks, 
and his generally cheerful aspect blew 
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on smouldering embers of Good Cheer, 
somewhere within me, which before the 
day was out, became a veritable blaze. 

Glancing at my card of directions I 
found the mystic letters “4B.L.” written 
under my patient’s name and address 
These letters will mean many things to 
me henceforth, and I have since found 
various satisfactory ways of translating 
them, other than the original. Four 
flights up, to my left, and at the back 
of the darkest, dirtiest hall imaginable— 
“4 B. L.”—I found my Christmas, my 
courage, and my Star. Why try to 
describe the surroundings? They mat- 
ter little. The babe cared not if smells 
and dirt were all about her. She was 
beautiful, and pink, and sweet, and 
only twelve hours old. To bathe her 
was the loveliest thing I have ever done, 
and it took much longer than my Sloane 
training would approve. A _ process 
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long enough, in fact, to restore within 
me a Better Spirit, and another mean- 
ing of “4 B. L.” came suddenly to me, 
“For Blessings Lavished,’”’ and hitherto 
unappreciated. And through that grey, 
smoke-grimed ceiling, methinks if I 
could see, a Star hung there, in Henry 
Street. 

Have you ever read of the Babe that 
morn, and dreamed that you saw Him 
too, lying there in His bed of straw? 
He was little, and cunning too, and 
could laugh and dimple, as He looked 
around, and His eyes were azure blue. 

Then when evening came to Henry 
Street, my Star led me home. Happy? 
Yes, tired with the climbing of many 
stairs, but bearing in my hand that 
little card, and in my heart the mes- 
sage, “4 B. L.”—For blessings lavished 
on thee, be thou indeed grateful this 
Christmas tide. Go follow on. 


THE TRAINED NURSE 


By Jack 
California 


HE doctor introduces her. A clean 

cap and spotless uniform, a clean 
face and clean eye, whisper the word 
purity, and doubly so because it radi- 
ates from her very heart. The doctor 
leaves, and she speaks a few cheery 
words and proceeds to tidy the room. 
As she touches something here and 
changes something there, you see she 
knows her business, and that thought 
brings assurance. New sides of her 
nature and training appear to you as 
the days pass. Friends come and go, 
and you realize she is the most tactful 
diplomat you have ever seen, never rude, 
but always having her own way. Then 


she is the very breath of the morning 
to cheer you up, a tonic to brace you 
up, an inspiration to make you forget 
yourself, and above all, a mind reader, 
else how could she know just what you 
want before you could make up your 
mind whether or not you really wanted 
it? And as you convalesce you almost 
believe her an angel, for what other 
being could possess so many virtues at 
once? She is continually fighting a 
battle with death and her humanity 
been touched with sorrows of 
to her has come the vision of 
the secret of a_ successful 
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THE ARDMORE AMBULANCE PLANE 


By Mrs. Wa.LTer Harpy 
Ardmore, Olkahoma 


ArpMORE AMBULANCE PLANE 


ITUATED in the southwest of Okla- 


homa, somewhat isolated from the 
other cities, with the oil fields within a 
radius of thirty miles of us, the dire 
need of some form of service to relieve 
the ambulance on wheels became evi- 


dent. Already, as the war’s aftermath, 
an air service had been established in 
Ardmore by two young ex-service men. 
These estimable fellows, attuned to the 
proposition, negotiated for us the pur- 
chase of an ambulance airplane which 
had been used by the Government dur- 
ing the war. These young wizards in 
their line remodeled the fusilage and re- 
placed the old motor by a powerful Lib- 
erty Six. 

The illustration shows the bed for the 
patient built in the fusilage. To this 
the patient is strapped and an arch- 
like cover is fastened over him. The 
doctor, nurse or whoever accompanies 
the patient, rides in the cockpit. Being 
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left alone may not be very appealing. 
but in an emergency one usually ac- 
quiesces, and truly it is an ideal method 
of transportation from every point of 
view. 

Our ambulance plane with its 200 
horse power, traveling at the rate of 
eighty miles per hour, is a familiar sight 
as it skims the horizon, dipping here 
and there to pick up its human freight 
of suffering. To the young interne or 
the surgeon at his desk, the ambulance 
is a thing of paramount importance. 
To receive the injured patients in such 
short time gives surgery a great ad- 
vantage and its effectiveness in meeting 
emergencies, such as gas poisoning or 
drowning, is of great value. The am- 
bulance is fitted with an emergency kit 
and a pulmotor. 

The more routine uses are the service 
it has given to expectant mothers who, 
in time past, had been forced to leave 
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their homes and families to come to 
town near the hospital to await a tardy 
event. Now they remain contentedly 
at home until a gentle warning stirs 
them, when answering their call, a great 
white bird looms in sight and it is not 
long ere the patient has experienced her 
first air journey and the culmination of 
her expectations. 

Even here we must revert to thrills 


ROTEIN milk (known as Albumin 

milk, Eweiss milk, Casein milk, 
and Finkelstein’s milk) has long been 
considered a valuable food for infants 
who are suffering from fermentative 
types of diarrhoea and from various 
forms of malnutrition. There has al- 
ways been considerable difficulty in pre- 
paring protein milk, since it requires a 
certain amount of skill and at best is a 
long, tedious process. Therefore, its 
use has been confined almost entirely to 
the institution where there are nurses 
specially trained to make infant feed- 
ings. Even those skilled in the prepara- 
tion of protein milk experience occa- 
sional failures. Dr. C. A. Stewart, As- 
sistant Professor of Pediatrics at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
has recently devised a simplified method 
and during the last eighteen months it 
has proven practical and effective. It 
is so simple that untrained workers and 
mothers have successfully followed 
directions. Following is a comparison 
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SIMPLIFIED METHOD FOR THE 
OF PROTEIN MILK 


By BessreE CuTLer, R.N., AND CHESTER A. STEWART, M.D., PH.D. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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again. A young expectant mother, thirty 
miles distant and in her eighth month 
of pregnancy, became eclamptic and 
was rushed to the hospital. At the end 
of an hour there had been accomplished 
an air flight, a spinal anaesthesia, a 
Caesarian section,—and a young Okla- 
homan was given an incubator in which 
to finish the remainder of his nine 
months’ incarceration. 


PREPARATION 


of the original method (Method I) for 
making protein milk with the simplified 
method (Method IT): 


METHOD I 


Heat 1000 cc. of whole raw milk to 
100°F. and stir in 10 cc. to 15 cc. of 
essence of pepsin or liquid rennet. Let 
it stand at 100°F. until it coagulates 
(about one-half hour) and forms a firm 
curd. Cut in squares with a knife and 
let it stand until the whey separates 
(about one-half hour). Hang the curd 
in a bag made of three or four thick- 
nesses of gauze or of one thickness of 
cotton cloth and let it drain, from thirty 
minutes to one hour, or until all the 
whey is drained off. Usually 700 cc. of 
whey is thus obtained. Do not stir the 
curd or squeeze it while it is draining. 
Scrape the curd from the gauze into the 
strainer and with the aid of a wooden 
spoon, push it through a strainer from 
two to six times; 500 cc. of water and 
500 cc. of buttermilk or skimmed lactic 
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acid milk ' are added during the process. 
Beat with a dover egg beater. To steril- 
ize protein milk, add one level table- 
spoon of wheat flour and make a smooth 
paste by first adding it to a few table- 
spoons of the protein milk, then the en- 
tire amount is added slowly. Boil in a 
saucepan over a low flame two minutes 
or more, as ordered. Cut back and 
forth constantly with a large wooden 
spoon while it is boiling. If any has 
boiled away, make the amount up to a 
quart by adding sterile water. The 
composition of this food is: 


(Finkelstein and Meyer) 


1.5% 
3.0% 


One quart contains about 405 cal- 
ories. 

Sugar in the form of dextri maltose 
is usually ordered in protein milk as 
soon as the baby’s condition will allow 
it. The desired amount of sugar is 
added to a pint of sterile water and is 
dissolved in it by heating. Cool before 
mixing with the curd. 


METHOD II 

Boil 1000 cc. or 1 quart of whole milk 
for two minutes, stirring constantly. 
Cool it to below 100°F. or about room 
temperature, and add 5-10 cc., or 1 tea- 
spoon, of chemically pure lactic acid 
which precipitates the curd at once. 
Pour it into a fine wire strainer (or a 
bag made of several thicknesses of 
gauze) to drain off the whey which is 
thrown away. At least 700 cc. or one 
and one-half pints of whey should be 


1 “Artificial Feeding of Athreptic Infants,” 
—Wnm. McKim Marriot, M.D., Journal Amer- 
ican Medical Association, October 18, 1919. 


obtained. This takes only a minute. 
Add 500 cc., or a pint, of sterile water 
and 500 cc., or a pint, of buttermilk or 
skimmed lactic acid milk! to the curd. 
Beat with a dover egg beater for one 
minute. This method is advantageous 
because it is simpler than Method I, the 
curd is softer and does not have to go 
through the strainer; it saves several 
hours of time, and the final product is 
sterile if specially prepared skimmed 
lactic acid milk is added in place of 
commercial buttermilk. The composi- 
tion is the same as that of the protein 
milk which is prepared by Method I. 
Sugar may be added as directed in 
Method I. A precaution which must be 
emphasized is the fact that unless the 
boiled milk is cooled to below 100°F. 
(about room temperature) before the 
lactic acid is added, the resultant curd 
is very tough. 

PRECIPITATED CASEIN—COTTAGE 

CHEESE 

Precipitated casein is frequently or- 
dered in the treatment of diarrhoea in 
infants and children. It may be fed the 
infant mixed with breast milk (which 
the mother has expressed) or with ordi- 
nary cow’s milk mixtures. This casein 
may be precipitated in several ways. 
Following is a comparison of the lactic 
acid method with other methods. 

1. Cottage cheese can be made by 
allowing either skimmed or whole milk 
to become sour. Heat slowly to 100°F. 
or until the whey begins to separate from 
the curd. Pour it into a fine strainer or 
a gauze bag (3 or 4 thicknesses of 
gauze) to drain off the whey. Add salt, 
to taste, to the curd. 

2. Casein may be precipitated by the 
use of liquid rennet or essence of pep- 
sin as in making protein milk by 
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Method I. Use either raw skimmed or 
whole milk. Heat to 100° F. and add 10 
to 15 cc. essence of pepsin or liquid ren- 
net and let it stand at 100°F. until it 
coagulates (about one-half hour). Pour 
into gauze bag (three or four thicknesses 
of gauze) to drain off the whey. Add 
salt, to taste, to the curd. (Liquid ren- 
net or essence of pepsin will act only on 
raw milk; that is, milk which has been 
neither pasteurized nor boiled.) 

3. Casein may be precipitated by the 


use of chemically pure lactic acid as in 
making protein milk by Method II. Use 
either skimmed or whole milk. Boil it 
two minutes, stirring constantly; cool 
to below 100°F. and add 5-10 cc. or 
about one teaspoon of lactic acid to a 
quart of milk. The curd is precipitated 
at once. Pour it into a fine wire strainer 
to drain off the whey. Add salt, to taste, 
to the curd. This method is advan- 
tageous because the curd is sterile, since 
it is made of boiled milk. 


THE PATIENT’S COMFORT’ 


By Arina S. DeGraar, R.N. 
New York 


OMFORT is needed to bring the 
so much desired rest for a patient. 
It might be well to call the nurse’s atten- 
tion again to the so all important part 
rest plays in the recovery of the sick. 
Much tact, much understanding, is 
needed to bring comfort to the different 
patients we meet, with their so different 
needs. I will not stop to explain the 
necessity of a well-made bed and cheer- 
ful room, but talk about the patient and 
his different needs. 

Freedom of pain is first of all to be 
considered. With the aid of the attend- 
ing physician much can be done by us 
to bring relief; our assurance that be- 
fore very long pain will cease, our sym- 
pathy, characterized by firmness, will 
undoubtedly bring the desired result. 
Relief comes—the exhausted body needs 
rest. Now we cut off the stream of 


1The writer of this paper was trained in Hol- 
land, which accounts for the quaint phraseol- 
ogy, the more forceful because unfamiliar —Ed. 


external sensations by darkening the 
room and ensuring quiet, leave our 
patient, who very soon finds rest in sev- 
eral hours of peaceful sleeping. 

Next to freedom of pain, ease is re- 
quested. Many a patient has been ex- 
tremely uneasy for fear to disturb the 
nurses. It is up to us to express our 
desire to help, wishing sincerely to do 
so, creating in this manner a helpful 
atmosphere and inspire confidence. Un- 
consciously we carry with us the cheer- 
fulness so sorely needed where the gloom 
of sickness comes. We nurses must also 
be firm believers in our patient’s re- 
covery, so that we inspire and invigorate 
hope and faith. We meet among our 
patients the cheerful ones, who give us 
courage—and how grateful we are for 
their existence—but most of our sick 
have times that they feel forlorn, deso- 
late, and wretched, and we must act as 
stimulant and sometimes as sedative to 
bring comfort. 
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Mental distress very often keeps rest 
afar. Consoling is then our silent, sym- 
pathetic attitude. Out on a private case 
not so very long ago, I was kept awake 
by my patient’s restless tossing back 
and forth. Twice I had asked what I 
could do, and was both times assured 
that there was nothing I could do, and 
an apology was added. So early morn- 
ing came. I placed myself near my 
patient’s bed. Slowly the darkness 
made room for the light of the day, a 
single bird brought us his morning 
greetings, a rest past understanding 
came over me, and looking at the before 
so restless sick, now restfully looking 
up at me, an understanding as a mes- 
sage of rest passed between us, and a 
peaceful slumber came, so necessary for 
regaining health. 

Often the question has been asked: 
“Must we awaken a patient when time 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE IN THE 
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arrives for medicine to be taken or 
temperature to be known?” It is safe to 
say, in case of doubt consult the phy- 
sician who is attending, but in most 
cases rest will be considered of greater 
importance. 

Much has been said in favor of the 
well-trained nurse equipped with a tech- 
nical knowledge. Let us nof forget that 
of equal importance is the endowment 
of a sympathetic firmness, a broad un- 
derstanding and an unselfish heart. 
Another quality which will help us 
greatly in our work is a sense of humor. 
That faculty enables us to bring color 
in the colorless, laughter for tears, and 
keeps us in balance. 

How to make a patient comfortable? 
We must know where the discomfort 
starts and be capable of adjusting the 
same, leaving comfort in its place. Suc- 
cessful in this, we cannot be failures. 


NURSING OF 


TUBERCULOSIS 


By CurisTINE SCHAEFER, R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses, Sea View Hospital, Staten Island, New York 


HE great demand for graduate 

nurses trained in work with the 
tuberculous is too well known among 
nurses to need further emphasis. The 
demand is world-wide and the women 
who are prepared adequately to cope 
with it are comparatively few in num- 
ber. One large factor in this dearth of 
graduates with knowledge of tubercu- 
losis is the fact that the average general 
hospital is not equipped to give its stu- 
dent nurses this training, and we are, 
therefore, confronted with the problem 
of how to teach the graduate to take 


part intelligently in the campaign for 
the eradication of this disease. New 
York State is equipped to undertake 
this branch of instruction and, after a 
most careful consideration of the situa- 
tion, the Department of Public Welfare 
of the City of New York has decided to 
establish a course that will be open to 
any graduate nurse in good standing, 
at Sea View Hospital, Staten Island. 
Since the nurse who has completed 
her course in a general hospital will 
quickly learn the technic of caring for 
advanced cases of tuberculosis, the 
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greater part of the course will be de- 
voted to the management of incipient 
cases, familiarity with which is so im- 
portant a factor in the early recogni- 
tion of the disease and its ultimate con- 
quest. The object of the course is, in 
general, to prepare women to become 
teachers or leaders in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. To fit the grad- 
uate nurse for this important work, it 
is essential that she have the opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the dis- 
ease in its various aspects, and Sea 
View Hospital is a most ideal place in 
which she may obtain this experience. 
The hospital has a capacity of prac- 
tically 1000 beds, and is devoted en- 
tirely to the treatment of tuberculosis 
in all its forms and stages, so there will 
be no lack of opportunity for instruc- 
tion in practical work. The theoretical 
work is also broad in its scope, and will 
be handled by men and women who 
are specialists in the different branches. 

The course requires four months of 


work, upon completion of which a cer- 
tificate will be awarded. An allowance 
of sixty dollars per month will be 
allotted to each student, and mainte- 
nance will be provided during this time. 
Classes will form February 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. Only graduates from nursing 
schools of recognized standing will be 
admitted. In states where there is 
registration, the applicant must be 
registered in her state. Through the 
establishment of this course in the nurs- 
ing of tuberculosis, the Department of 
Public Welfare hopes to supply, to a 
degree at least, the great need for grad- 
uate nurses in this field of work and to 
prepare these women to be superinten- 
dents and supervisors in institutions for 
the tuberculous; to be teachers of 
student nurses and attendants in these 
institutions and, as public health nurses, 
to become teachers and workers in the 
community; finally, to do actual nurs- 
img and teaching of personal hygiene in 
the homes of sufferers from tuberculosis. 


THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION AND ITS DUTY TO 
THE HOSPITAL’ 
By Ciara STAHLEY, R.N. 
President, Nurses’ Alumnae Association, Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N.Y. 


HE task of writing on this subject 
seemed well nigh impossible be- 
cause the opinion of the average admin- 
istration seems to be that an alumnae 
association is bound to be a destructive 
body; that if it criticises at all, it must 
needs offer destructive criticism; that as 
a body of intelligent, professional 


1 Paper read at the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing, New York State Nurses’ Association, New 
York City, October 26, 1922. 


women it is more powerful, and danger- 
ous than a Bolshevik agitator, and 
that the best way to deal with them is 
to conquer them first and then talk 
business. This is a fine method if the 
conquest be of the heart and not the 
head. As the general cry against the 
alumnae associations of today is that 
they do not, and will not, codperate 
with the administration, I assume that 
their duty is, to coOperate, and that 
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the question of greatest importance is 
why they do not. 

I think it was Emerson who said, “If 
you go to Europe and bring back much 
with you, it is because you took much 
with you,” and today, I would like to 
paraphrase this remark by saying that, 
if the young woman graduate brings 
back from her training school much of 
value, it is because she took much with 
her when she entered training, aside 
from the practical requirements; and 
the much referred to is high ideals, some- 
times only formed, but always high, and 
the greater gift of the spirit of service, 
which is the true spirit of nursing. 

These attributes are not demanded of 
her, because as a woman they should be 
as much a part of her as the beating of 
her heart. They are her God-given 
heritage, that with them she may mother 
the race, and from the overflow of her 
soul, minister to the sick and dying. 

So it is my belief that what the young 
graduate has of value is that which she 
took with her when she entered train- 
ing,—disciplined, trained, and it may 
be tried as by fire, and transmuted into 
purest gold or common ore, according 
to the spirit she bore, and as no fine 
gold is ever lost in the process of re- 
fining, so no fine spirit is ever lost in 
our training schools of today or yester- 
day, all those articles in the New York 
Times to the contrary. 

When the young graduate leaves the 
protection of her training school, it is 
this refined gold, or common ore, that 
she brings to her alumnae association. 
This and the signature of her training 
school principal on her application indi- 
cate codperation with and a pledge of 
honor to the alumnae association that 
this nurse is worthy of membership. 
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With her application form she also 
receives a copy of the constitution and 
by-laws of her association; if she is 
ready to accept them and abide by them, 
and there are no Nays among the Yeas 
in her favor, she is accepted, and takes 
up the duties that devolve upon her as 
a member of good standing. In doing 
so, she agrees to work for the improve- 
ment of her profession, to promote good 
fellowship among the graduates of her 
school, to advance the interests of her 
hospital training school, and to coOper- 
ate with her District, State and National 
Associations in the educational advance- 
ment of her profession. 

She finds that she is a member of an 
Association of older sister nurses, who 
by years of experience are prepared to 
counsel and direct her. They have a 
system of self-government, they have 
adopted a full uniform, and wear it too; 
they have a Grievance Committee of six 
representative members, three elected by 
vote, a chairman and two members ap- 
pointed by the president. (By repre- 
sentative members, I mean nurses 
trained in the old days, who have not 
stood still where they were in the old 
days, and younger nurses having had 
the advantages of our present day train- 
ing, but not too young to be practical.) 
It has its Relief Committee of six mem- 
bers whose duty it is to look after the 
sick members needing a financial lift 
over some hard bit of road,—this aid 
furnished by voluntary contributions, 
often overlapping the demand. It has 
an Entertainment Committee of ten 
members, not because of its greater im- 
portance, but because of the vast 
amount of work involved in its plans 
and preparations for an annual banquet, 
for four social meetings alternating with 
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the regular business meetings (at which, 
if necessary, important business may be 
taken up and disposed of, obviating the 
call for special meetings, and leaving 
ample time for social intercourse, and 
entertainment), and the sales, dances, 
etc., given to replenish the treasury, and 
last, but not least, Alumnae Day doings 
—at which time there is a ceremonious 
flag placing (by the president of the 
graduating class) where the next class 
tree is to be set when the nurseryman 
finds the moon in the right quarter and 
the stars propitious. This is followed 
perhaps by an afternoon in the woods, 
with a Wiener roast, field sports, and 
other attractions. For if all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy,—it 
makes Jill a very stupid girl. Upon 
this Committee depends much of the 
personal interest and financial success 
of the association. 

This is but an outline of an alumnae 
association at work and at play and 
there are a hundred-and-one other fea- 
tures of interest. 

When an Alumnae member accepts a 
call as a private nurse in her community, 
she goes as the representative of her 
hospital, her training school, and her 
profession, and it is her duty to uphold 
their reputation. If she fails to do so 
and criticises destructively, she as their 
representative does them a double in- 
jury, and deals herself a still greater 
blow. 

It is well for her to bear in mind that 
there are a great many very nice people 
in the world who have an idle curiosity, 
and that there are a great many more 
whose curiosity is never idle. When the 
questioner, of idle curiosity, has heard 
answered all her idle questions, though 
she may be harmless in herself, she im- 
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parts her information to others and the 
result may be as a torch applied to 
fagots, that may burn out quickly, or 
it may kindle such a flame as will 
destroy much of value, and be rekindled 
by just a little fanning. In guarding 
against this disloyalty and in upholding 
the ethics of her profession, a nurse dis- 
charges the duty she owes her hospital 
in the community. 

When the alumnae member goes 
back to her hospital as a special nurse, 
she does not go to a place where she 
will be neglected or uncomfortable, for 
while working for the best interests of 
the hospital and community, her alma 
mater has not been unmindful of her. 
It has provided her with good food, 
properly prepared and served. It has 
shortened the long wearying twenty- 
four hour duty to twelve, or eighteen. 
It has provided a rest room, a clothes 
room and a bath room for her use and 
comfort. 

Clean linen is furnished for her cot 
in the rest room, if she lives too far 
away to go and come conveniently. It 
keeps her in touch with the new methods 
of the day, and shares with her all the 
honor and advancement it may have 
won. It provides a place for her alum- 
nae meetings, business and social; the 
lecture room is hers for the asking, to 
be used for sales, dances, entertain- 
ments, or lectures, with the services of 
a porter or maid if needed, and always 
with the codperation and interest of the 
administration. What does it ask in 
return? Only loyalty and codperation. 
And nowhere is this needed more than 
in the hospital itself, where there is a 
standard to uphold, and discipline to 
be maintained. 

The room the nurse and her patient 
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occupy is part of the standard to be 
maintained. With all its necessary 
dishes and utensils plainly marked with 
the room number, and in their own 
places, (for each one has its own place) 
she is able to do better work, with less 
effort and confusion, which represents 
a standard of efficiency in herself, and 
in her hospital. If she is careless about 
her room, leaves her dishes about the 
pantry, or soiled linen, dressings, or 
utensils about. the utility rooms, and 
fails to do her part in keeping up the 
discipline of the school, she is not co- 
Operating, and fails in her one and only 
duty to the student nurse, that of a good 
example—and leaves upon the minds 
of her co-workers that which may re- 
main as a blot on her record, never 
quite effaced during her years of ser- 
vice. 

If her offense is a grave one, it brings 
her before her Grievance Committee. 
As her association has a system of self- 
government, the administration pre- 
sents its grievance, or dissatisfaction to 
the President or to the Grievance Com- 
mittee chairman, whose duty it is to 
call a meeting of her Committee and 
the alleged offender, place the grievance 
or dissatisfaction before them as given 
by the Administration, hear both sides 
of the story, and after dismissing the 
alleged offender, act upon the facts ob- 
tained, and present their decision at the 
next meeting of the Association or, if 
the charge is grave, at a special meet- 
ing called for the purpose. It is then 
settled by a two-thirds majority vote, 
thus making the decision doubly sure, 
and as far as may be, perfectly just, 
else it might grow to be a thing intoler- 
able. When the nurse presents a 
grievance, she does so before the full 
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committee, a hearing is granted by the 
Administration, and the subject is gone 
over carefully, with the above proce- 
dure following. 

This is but a sketch of the duties of 
the Grievance Committee, but it will 
give an idea of its great importance as 
a coOperative measure between the Ad- 
ministration and the Alumnae Associa- 
tion. It gives both sides a hearing, and 
obviates the necessity of a reprimand 
before doctors, patients, and student 
nurses. It brings the desired result in 
a dignified manner, and teaches the 
nurse that coOperation means working 
together. And from time to time it 
teaches an administration that coOpera- 
tion does not necessarily mean blind 
obedience. 

Years ago, a child was taught to speak 
when it was spoken to, and to obey 
when it was spoken to also, simply be- 
cause it had been commanded to do thus 
or so, but today a child is given a rea- 
son why it should obey, and nine times 
out of ten, obeys more truly than a 
child who obeyed blindly, or through 
fear. All alumnae associations are 
composed of women of intelligence and 
high ideals, for our profession, more 
than any profession in the world, is 
based upon ideals of the highest type. 
They come to their alumnae associa- 
tions as the finished and approved 
product of their training school, bring- 
ing “ith them its signature of approval. 
This being true, why are they failing 
their administrations? 

Having heard read that which a ma- 
jority of our alumnae associations 
believe is their duty to their hospital, 
surely the administrations must look to 
themselves for some of the fault, and 
having found it, they have within their 
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grasp a key to the solution of the prob- 
lem. Many times they have adopted 
and applied new methods in their train- 
ing schools, but have failed to let their 
alumnae association grow up, expecting 
them to work by the methods of twenty 
years ago, and if you do not think that 
twenty-year-old methods are obsolete, 
just talk with one of your own chil- 
dren, or one of your flapper nieces, and 
you will quickly come to the realization, 
and that so very quickly that you will 
be conscious of quite a “jolt.” 

Again, in taking up the duties of a 
new administration, they are so very 
keen for the best interests of the hos- 
pital and training school that they do 
not ask the alumnae association to co- 
6perate with them; all they ask is obedi- 
ence. They fail to remember that their 
interest can not be half as great as the 
interest of the school’s own graduates. 
To them she is more than a hospital, 
she is their Alma Mater, to whom they 
have gone with their youth, their ideals 
and their years of service. And in so 
far as she has been true to them, just 
so far have they come to loving and 
respecting her purposes. There is mu- 
tual need between them, and who is to 
say which need is greater? 

One great cause or lack of codpera- 
tion is frequent change in administra- 
tion, each new administration develop- 
ing its own theories, standards, and dis- 
cipline, discarding the work of those 
gone before, and each sure that his or 
her method is better than any other. 
So there follows a radical change affect- 
ing the whole hospital at one time, from 
the Chief of Staff right on down to the 
porters, creating a condition of chaos 
from which they hope in time to con- 
struct “the ideal method,” and this is 
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done by starving, trying out, accepting, 
and discarding, until such an ideal is 
obtained. Hard, hard, upon the admin- 
istrations; but what of those who work 
out and perfect the theories and meth- 
ods? 

This of course they owe their hos- 
pital and is a price they pay willingly 
as their part in the progress of their 
hospital and profession, when lo! a new 
administration,—old things are put 
aside, new standards and methods 
started, tried out, accepted, discarded, 
until another ideal system is developed, 
only to be followed by still another, un- 
til those who carry out and perfect the 
new theories, year after year, are tried 
beyond endurance and rebel or, finding 
that they have paid too great a price 
for the advancement attained, fall into 
a mental attitude of indifference which 
all too often develops into lack of co- 
Operation. No one feels those changes 
more than does the graduate nurse in 
the hospital who, looking back across 
the years, sees real progress along edu- 
cational lines, but only occasionally 
does she see better nursing or a finer 
spirit of nursing as a result, and so, 
goes about her own business, or shows 
her rebellion by criticising, and that not 
always constructively. Instead of get- 
ting together and working for the best 
interests of the hospital and training 
school, the alumnae members proceed 
to fall asleep or sink into a state of 
coma. If an administration succeeds 
in conquering such an association by 
force, they have only a dead body as a 
result, whereas real victory lies in bring- 
ing back a living body. Shame upon 
your alumnae associations that they 
lose sight of the “Lady of the Lamp,” 
and lie down to sleep in an age like this. 
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Then there is always the opposition 
of a few members who know their 
power and use it for their own satisfac- 
tion and the confusion of others, but 
they are far less harmful than they 
look, for many times among this num- 
ber are found those whose intentions are 
good, and whose interest is keen, but 
who lack the greater vision, and this we 
know is not given to all alike. The 
reclamation of such members is rapid 
in a well organized association; and by 
a system of self government, the harm- 
ful members are made to feel that they 
are unpopular, and this by the atti- 
tude of their sister nurses. Losing 
their coveted satisfaction, they soon 
subside. 

If the alumnae association outlined 
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in this paper seems not the average as- 
sociation, but rather an ideal, so too is 
that of the administration rather an 
ideal. But why should it be rather an 
ideal? The type of young women de- 
manded by our training schools come in 
contact with the most serious side of 
life, and under the instruction of good 
women and men who love their work, 
pass on to the world through their pu- 
pils, the influence of their own lives,— 
the great spirit of service. Our profes- 
sion is full of women big enough to 
make this ideal a good working possi- 
bility, as some administrations and 
alumnae associations have proven, and 
in doing this they have found that “Tis 
a nobler conquest, truly said, to win 
the heart than overthrow the head.” 


CLEVELAND HOSPITAL AND HEALTH SURVEY. TWO YEARS AFTER. 
CLEVELAND HOSPITAL COUNCIL 


This is an exceedingly interesting and valuable study of the results obtained in Cleveland 
as a result of the Survey or “diagnosis” made two years ago. Says the report, “Notable 
improvements were made in a number of the hospital training schools while the Survey was 
in progress and many of the following steps have been taken in direct response to the Survey.” 
The steps mentioned include the appointment of new directors for some of the schools, of 
instructors and supervisors in others, of affiliations for special services, of the addition, in one 
school, of training in dispensary and social service departments, of the installation of a chem- 
ical laboratory and of a central diet kitchen in which thorough scientific training is given by 
the dietitian. 

The suggestion that a complete high school education be made the minimum requirement 
for admission to schools for nurses has not been subscribed to by all hospitals but, to quote 
the report, “one result of the gradual raising of the minimum preliminary education require- 
ment for admission to training schools up to full high school education or its equivalent, has 
been an increasing number of applicants for admission to the schools of several of the larger 
Cleveland hospitals.” 

The outstanding result of the Survey was the establishment in 1921 of the Department 
of Nursing Education in the College for Women of Western Reserve University. This Depart- 
ment is attempting to work out plans for three groups of students as follows: 

(1) A five-year course in the University and codéperating hospitals leading to a diploma 
in nursing from the hospital and the Bachelor of Science degree from the University. 

(2) A three-year course for central school students who will probably enter the hospitals 
direct and receive their science and some other class work in a central place under the 
supervision of the University. 

(3) Courses for graduate nurses which will enable them to advance in their own special 
fields. 

The Department of Nursing Education represents the beginning of what it is hoped will 
develop into a university school of nursing. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


GAIN the season is with us when 

we repeat the song the angels 
sang of Peace on Earth, Good Will 
toward Men. But even as we plan for 
the celebration of the great anniversary, 
newspapers, magazines, pulpit and plat- 
form are telling us there is no peace on 
earth, and that the peace for which 
thousands of young lives were given is 
no peace and that our very civilization 
is tottering. It becomes increasingly 
clear that if we would have peace we 
must first have good will,—an under- 
standing of other men and other minds 
that will do away with personal and 
national suspicions and racial hates. 
As we read the insistent headlines we 
say to ourselves,—How terrible! But 
it is all so far away, I can no nothing 
about these matters of statesmanship 
and diplomacy. 

How little we realize our own poten- 
tialities. Educated for a service that 
knows no race, nor creed, nor color, our 
opportunities for fellowship, and fel- 
lowship is but good will made dynamic, 
are boundless. The stories we have col- 
lected for this issue are an index of the 
contribution nurses are making through- 
out the world to an international good 
will. 

Ours is a young profession. Year by 
year an increasing number of nurses is 
attracted to the foreign fields with their 
poignant needs. Year by year we 
broaden our service to and our under- 
standing of the many races fusing in 
the melting pot at home. By holding 
fast to our ideals we can make a mighty 
contribution to a true peace on earth. 


This cannot be a merry Christmas to 
those who are acutely aware of the 
miseries of others, even though they be 
comfortable themselves, but it is a sea- 
son when, as nurses and as citizens of 
the world, we may say as did Tiny Tim 
—“God bless us every one.” 


On Crass Room WALLS 


T is a good custom, that of placing 

portraits of those who have gained 
distinction in some branch of the world’s 
work on class room walls. Who is 
there who does not recall some face that 
fairly shone out from high school or 
college walls but, now that we have 
become nurses, we realize that our pro- 
fession was not so represented. Young 
people of today sometimes see pictures 
of Miss Nightingale for hers is an his- 
torical figure that grows more majestic 
with the passage of the years and 
martyred Edith Cavell is not wholly 
unknown. 

The Missouri State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion has recently taken advantage of 
an opportunity to epitomize contem- 
porary nursing by means of a portrait. 
The University of Missouri has inaug- 
urated State Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Contests—the purpose being “to 
stimulate interest in Home Economics 
education, to raise the standard of dress 
among girls of high school age, to en- 
courage the study of food values and 
care of the sick in the home, and to 
dignify the profession of home-making.” 
This year the contest in Home Nursing 
has been introduced for the first time 
and the State Nurses’ Association, at 
the suggestion of the Department of 
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Education, provided a prize to be given 
to the winning school. It seems emi- 
nently fitting that this gift should be a 
framed picture of Miss Nutting—the 
woman and nurse who so completely 
typifies our conception of education ex- 
pressed in terms of service. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CHILD 
ASSOCIATION 


66] T is the purpose of the Association 

to supplant ten policemen with a 
single community nurse’”—so said Her- 
bert Hoover, the great conservator of 
child health, in his presidential address 
at the opening meeting of the annual 
convention of the National Child Hy- 
giene Association. Mr. Hoover’s an- 


nouncement of the consolidation of the 
Association with the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America was highly sig- 


nificant of the growing tendency to 
make health programmes codOperative. 
His striking figure of speech was a 
graphic way of stating that social health 
may be expected to follow improvement 
in the physical and mental health of 
the individuals who make up any given 
unit of society. 

The place of the nurse in any health 
programme is now not only assured, but 
is of ever increasing importance. A 
frank acknowledgment of the unscien- 
tific preparation of many nurses for 
their responsibilities in connection with 
so far-reaching and fundamental a 
health programme as that Mr. Hoover 
had in mind, was well voiced by Eliza- 
beth Fox in her appeal to pediatricians 
to give instruction in our schools for 
nurses that will set up the normal as 
a standard, in place of the older limited 
objectives of remedial medicine. Such 
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teaching would be revolutionary in those 
schools where courses are based on the 
immediate needs of the hospital for bed- 
side nursing, rather than on a broad con- 
ception of hospital function and of the 
demands to be made upon the nurse 
after her graduation. 

Fortunately, we now have the Rocke- 
feller Report on the Training of Hos- 
pital Executives pointing the way to a 
better understanding of the important 
place the hospital occupies in its com- 
munity and enumerating its varied and 
increasing responsibilities. We have the 
Report of the Committee on Nursing 
Education with its clear cut analysis 
of conditions and suggested remedies. 
We find an increasing number of pros- 
pective students thinking of nursing in 
terms of service rather than merely in 
terms of potential income. In other 
words, we find all those groups develop- 
ing a true sense of social obligation. 

Health is becoming a matter of good 
business. A representative of the Uni- 
ted States Chamber of Commerce stated 
that cities having a low death rate and 
that offer real advantages for children 
find it sound policy to advertise these 
things. Families planning a change of 
residence want to know whether a place 
is easy to live in or easy to die in; they 
do not willingly choose those with a 
high death rate. 

When communities have come to 
realize that this type of good business 
is dependent upon adequate support of 
educational programmes such as that of 
the consolidated associations we shall 
more nearly approximate the ideals of 
positive health; and funds now expended 
on blue coated guardians of the public 
weal may be put to more constructive 
use. 
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THE PsycHOLocy oF BULLETIN BoarDs 
UST as straws may show which way 
the wind blows, so may bulletin 
boards indicate the trend of thought in 
a school. We have seen bulletin boards 
in inconvenient, ill lighted places. 
We have found them filled with over- 
lapping, out-of-date notices or unattrac- 
tive notices of what should be attrac- 
tive events. Quite tragically we have 
sometimes found them so filled with 
Don’ts that there was no room for any- 
thing else and so we have adopted a 
descriptive classification of bulletin 
boards. We call them positive and 
negative. The ones enumerated, it will 
readily be understood, belong in the 
negative class and we wonder if the 
don’ts have the same effect as the ad- 
monition of the mother whose parting 
message, in leaving her small daughter 
for a few hours, was, “Don’t touch 
mother’s pretty lily while she is gone.” 
Was the child greatly to blame because 
the lily stem was broken before the 
mother was far on her way? 
Fortunately, there are a greater num- 
ber of positive than negative bulletin 
boards, well lighted, well placed, (we 
have even noted bath room doors so 
used) and carrying no message that had 
outlasted its usefulness. The contents 
of such boards are genuinely interesting. 
They carry not only business-like an- 
nouncements of change of programme or 
adjustments of daily life, but construc- 
tive suggestions for the wise use of leis- 
ure—such as a commendation of books 
or magazine articles that make a special 
appeal or seem to have unusual value in 
their application to the personal or pro- 
fessional life of nurses. Here will be 
found announcements of special “treats,” 
intellectual or social, that have been 
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planned for various groups. Such boards 
occasionally carry posters so intriguing 
that one wonders if any student or fac- 
ulty member can possibly escape their 
lure. Positive bulletin boards are, to us, 
indicative of healthy schools and we 
know by their increasing number that 
our schools are growing better. 


NursInG TECHNIC 

66C'HE is a nice woman and she may 

be a good nurse, but’”—How 
many times have you heard that opening 
phrase and have writhed in spirit be- 
cause you knew that something un- 
pleasant was about to be revealed? 
Sometimes the topic has been dress, 
again it has been manner, and still an- 
other time, unwise recreation. When it 
has prefaced a discussion of nursing 
technic you are fortunate if you have 
never wished for something, anything, 
in the way of distraction, in order that 
you need not reply. 

How can one defend the nurse who 
manages so poorly that her patient’s 
first nourishment of the day is admin- 
istered at eleven o’clock? How defend 
the nurse who, having remembered to 
protect the handsome bedside table, 
feels that her duty in that respect is 
done and never gives it another thought, 
even when the protective covering has 
become unsightly with stain or soil? 
There is no defense for the nurse who 
is not ingenious enough to secure a 
paper bag or make a newspaper corn- 
ucopia for the soiled sputum cloths of 
a pneumonia patient instead of letting 
them accumulate in an unsightly and 
unsanitary heap on an open paper on 
the floor. Certainly there is absolutely 
no defense for the nurse who fails to 
respect her patient’s innate desire for 
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privacy when intimate personal service 
is to be rendered. Surely we agree that 
the rule “Do unto others” should apply 
here, no matter how slender the train- 
ing. 

What of the schools that send out 
nurses of whom these and other bitter 
things are said? Just as “consciousness 
of kind” leads us to seek arguments for 
the defense of the individual nurse, so 
would we desire to defend the schools. 
But what of the schools? The recent 
humiliation of a friend who is a ward 
patient in one of our well known hos- 
pitals—and this is an instance that could 
be multiplied many times—because a 
nurse failed to make proper use of 
screens, gives food for thought. These 
things could not happen if students 
were taught the spirit as well as the 
technic of nursing. To the negligent 
student, the screen was but a super- 
fluous piece of apparatus, easily ignored. 
To the thoughtful nurse, a screen is not 
only a piece of useful apparatus—it is 
also a symbol of the right of every 
human being to a reasonable and decent 
privacy at required times. Could the 
students in a school overlook the use of 
screens if they were taught the spirit of 
nursing along with its technic? We 
have all lived through the pressure 
of the day’s work on busy wards. We 
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have much sympathy with the harassed 
administrator. Every graduate nurse 
can recall days when no amount of 
planning made it possible to compass 
everything. She is a fortunate nurse 
who, at such times, had the guidance 
of a clear visioned supervisor with an 
instinct for essentials. There is no 
finer attribute of good nursing than the 
power to discriminate between that 
which is essential and that which lends 
refinement but can be eliminated in 
time of stress. Nurses, whether student 
or graduate, who are careless about 
screening patients are not only violating 
the feelings of those who are at their 
mercy,—they are also blunting their 
own sensibilities. We are well aware 
that many a reader will say—this dis- 
crimination is nothing but the applica- 
tion of a little common sense, and we 
would answer that the school that helps 
its students to develop the faculty of 
discrimination or that most uncommon 
quality which is called common sense, 
will have much satisfaction in its results. 
The general application of common 
sense and a more general practice of 
our profession as we desire it when we 
ourselves require nursing, would go far 
toward eliminating conservations be- 
ginning, “She may be a good nurse, 
but—” 


The Health Builder, Doubleday, Page and Company, is the latest health magazine to make 


its bow to the public. 


The first number is both attractive and interesting and filled with the 


Spirit of Health and Happiness. Miss Clara D. Noyes has contributed a thoroughly practical 


article on “The Family Medicine Chest.” 
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T is a great pleasure to have the op- 

portunity to discuss the report which 
has been so ably presented by Miss 
Goldmark. 

We are grateful indeed for the in- 
vestigation made by the Committee and 
have looked forward eagerly to its pre- 
sentation and its conclusions. 

Many of are very much heartened 
to be assured that we have not been 
on the wrong track these last ten years 
and that the conclusions reached by 
this impartial high tribunal are the 
same as those reached by the most far- 
seeing of our own profession of nursing. 
The report will give much encourage- 
ment, and strong backing to the efforts 
of the nursing profession, coming as it 
does from a wholly unprejudiced source 
like the Rockefeller Foundation which 
has won so enviable a reputation for 
reaching sound conclusions. 

In presenting the object of the in- 
vestigation it is most interesting to note 
that the committee found very early the 
need of considering the whole problem 
of nurse education before it could reach 
any conclusions concerning the “proper 
training of the Public Health Nurse.” 
This is far from coinciding with the 
opinion of some of our Chicago friends 
who have acted on the premise that if 
nurses were scarce, we should create 


1 Read at the Nursing Section of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association meetings at Atlantic 
City, September 27, 1922. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION ! 
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large numbers of them through the sim- 
ple expedient of the short course, the 
shorter the better. Where are all the 
hundreds and thousands of these so- 
called “public health nurses,” the 
product of widely advertised short 
courses? The communities do not seem 
to be clamoring for them when seeking 
public health nursing service. Is it not 
amazing that a Public Health Officer 
should proclaim from the housetops a 
scheme that was bound to have a dam- 
aging effect on the hospitals of his com- 
munity? 

Many who have followed the various 
panaceas for the inadequate registration 
of students to meet the demands of the 
rapidly increasing number of hospitals 
and hospital beds have failed to recog- 
nize the damaging effect of much of this 
newspaper publicity on the minds of 
the prospective students themselves. I 
quite agree with Miss Ruth Morgan, 
who stressed this point when presenting 
the obstacles to recruiting students for 
schools of nursing before the Eastern 
Council of Nursing Education. It 
passes understanding that any member 
of a hospital board, administrative or 
medical, should support a scheme which 
through its very publicity would deflect 
students from their schools of nursing. 
Is it not rather remarkable that so 
many of our young women see through 
such sham courses and, even though 
many of them are far from independent 
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financially, are willing to spend from two 
to three years in a school of nursing 
when the headlines of the daily press of 
their city proclaim the assurance of the 
Public Health Officer that they may be- 
come public health nurses in from five 
to six weeks? 

The American Hospital Association 
can render very great service to the 
hospitals of this country if it will make 
concerted effort through all its sections 
to prevent as far as possible, publicity, 
damaging and prejudicial to nursing, in 
the minds of the young women of the 
country. 

The hospital administrator and more 
particularly the principal of the school 
of nursing in the past may not have 
given the thought to the special prob- 
lems which confront nurses in public 
health work outside the hospital, and in 
consequence the nurse as a student may 
not have received adequate preparation 
to meet such problems. Nevertheless, 
with all the supposed inadequacies of 
training she has met these problems so 
successfully that she is the official pub- 
lic health worker in practically every 
community of our country. The com- 
munities that have no public health 
nurse want her and are demanding her 
services. 

A considerable number of schools of 
nursing are giving students during train- 
ing, a preparatory course in public 
health nursing. Such courses are in no 
way supposed to do more than out- 
line the many activities which have to 
jo with community health, and point 
the way to further preparation for pub- 
lic service. We agree with the principal 
of one of our best known schools of 
nursing who, when we were being taken 
to task for our shortcomings in failing 
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to prepare nurses for public health work, 
said, “Public health nurses, such as they 
are, are as we, in schools of nursing, 
have made them, and when we look 
about and see the product of our efforts 
we are not wholly discouraged with our 
work.” Do we not then all subscribe 
to the first conclusion of the committee 
“that all agencies should require as a 
pre-requisite for employment of the 
public health nurse, the basic hospital 
training followed by a postgraduate 
course, including both class and field 
work in public health nursing?” 

All statistics show that enormously 
increasing numbers of young women are 
entering colleges and other schools with 
special courses preparatory for the 
activities of educated women. Why 
should we, as hospital administrators, 
allow all of these young women to pre- 
pare for teachers, secretaries, dietitians, 
nutritional workers, occupational ther- 
apists, etc.P Should we sit quietly by 
and accept the fact that they are not 
in large numbers preparing for nurs- 
ing or shall we not make an effort to 
convert the trustees of colleges in our 
vicinities to the advantage of including 
nursing in the college curriculum? 

It is entirely for boards of trustees to 
determine whether they desire to attract 
to their schools of nursing the educated 
and cultivated young women who are 
entering other professional schools and 
colleges or if they are to be satisfied with 
the immature grammar school girl. It 
is a significant fact that the schools of 
nursing which demand the highest edu- 
cational qualifications, which pay no 
allowance, and which give students a 
well rounded course of instruction are 
the schools that not only have full 
classes, but have waiting lists. Why not 
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take this cue and follow it to its logical 
conclusion? I maintain that this is a 
question for boards of trustees to de- 
termine and upon their decision will de- 
pend the kind of nursing service that 
will be given patients in their hospitals 
and the usefulness the graduates of 
their schools will have in the communi- 
ties they serve. 

Is there any reason why a dietitian 
or occupational worker should be re- 
quired to have as a pre-requisite a full 
high school course and content our- 
selves with one year of high school or 
less as an adequate preparation for the 
matriculate of a school of nursing? Is 
it not good publicity for our schools of 
nursing to have the hospitals used as 
laboratories for the colleges in the same 
sense that the college laboratories are 
used for other courses? No hospital 
administrator seriously prefers to see 
schools of nursing made up of imma- 
ture and uneducated young women. Is 
it not then quite time that we consider 
the student nurse preéminently as a stu- 
dent preparing for an exacting profes- 
sional career? Should we not press 
home to our boards of trustees the fact 
that these students should have the edu- 
cational background and be given oppor- 
tunities at least equal to those in col- 
leges, none of which are preparing stu- 
dents for more exacting careers? 

Very often the personnel of the hos- 
pital board is almost identical with that 
of the college board in the same com- 
munity and the matter ought to be read- 
ily understood and affiliation easily 
made. Have we not made sufficient 
progress to disabuse our minds of the 
old consideration of the student nurse 
as a financial asset necessary to the 
hospital in order to minimize its deficit? 
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Student nurses have paid off more hos- 
pital deficits than all the boards of 
trustees in the country and without stu- 
dent nurses it would be quite impos- 
sible for hospitals to run without very 
material increase in charges or corre- 
sponding increase in deficits. I ask 
you in all honesty, Is this quite fair? 
\s an administrator of a small hospital, 
where most things progressive in nurse 
education, and for that matter in hos- 
pital administration, are supposed to 
be impossible, I beg to assure you that 
the obstacles disappear when one sees 
the light and applies a little common 
sense to the problem. 

Tens of thousands of young women 
are seeking college education. These 
are the women we need in the field of 
public health, in the teaching and ad- 
ministrative departments of our schools 
of nursing, and we must have them if 
we are to keep the hospitals on the same 
high level of popularity with the public 
as they at present enjoy. 

It is vitally important that schools 
of nursing shall be administered by 
graduate nurses who have had prepara- 
tion and experience “beyond the basic 
nursing course.” This point is so obvi- 
ous that it would seem unnecessary to 
stress it if it were not tragically true 
that in the majority of cases so little 
consideration is given to it. How often 
we see the consequences of appointing 
an inexperienced, unprepared nurse as 
principal or school administrator. It is 
heartbreaking to see the havoc that re- 
sults and the injustice done to students, 
to patients, to the community, and also 
to the nurse herself who fails. No 
school can be better than its head. Why 
not then give the same _ reasonable 
consideration to the selection and 
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appointment of the principal of a school 
of nursing as would be given to the selec- 
tion of the principal of any other pro- 
fessional school? 

If “nursing is one of the most attrac- 
tive fields now open to women of high 
capacity,” let us see to it that in our 
schools of nursing we make effective 
appeal to such women and to this end 
that we urge our hospital boards of 
trustees to present to the public the 
financial needs of schools of nursing 
and, as in the case of all other profes- 
sional schools, ask the public for funds 
or endowments sufficient to meet these 
needs. If the public. health nurse is 
worthy of the responsibility placed upon 
her, and is to carry on the health con- 
servation programme the communities 
expect of her, should not the communi- 
ties make available the funds for her 
education? Is it fair to place this bur- 
den entirely upon the shoulders of the 
hospital superintendent, in addition to 
his or her manifold duties? 

Conclusion V of the committee’s re- 
port carries a heavy indictment for the 
average hospital school of nursing, but 
we must admit its truth. The public is 
so accustomed to the consideration of 
the student nurse as an obedient ser- 
vant who quietly accepts every incon- 
venience or injustice without audible 
protest, that it will not be easy for them 
to see her in the light of a financial and 
educational responsibility. Given a 
principal who has the preparation, ex- 
perience, and personality for leadership, 
many shortcomings in our schools will 
disappear, but she cannot make bricks 
without straw. She must have direct 
representatives on the board of trustees 
and their active interest and backing. 
She must be viewed in the light of an 
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educator rather than entirely as a hos- 
pital supervisor. 

The preparation of various groups of 
sick-room workers other than the regis- 
licensure of all 
This 


tered nurse calls for 
persons who care for the sick. 
gives recognition to the various types of 
ability and adequacy of preparation for 
the work to be undertaken and also pro- 
tection to the schools of nursing. More 
effective community control of the 
highly commercial so-called registries 
for nurses would lessen the merciless 
exploitation of the public, the graduate 
nurse, and the attendant. If the purely 
commercial and unethical members of 
a group get together and organize a 
registry, the temptation is for them to 
send out untrained women as graduate 
or trained nurses in order that the per- 
centage of money accruing to the regis- 
try will be greater. The women find it 
hard to resist the temptation to accept 
wages they are really not prepared to 
earn, particularly when this is coupled 
with the fact that the registries will call 
those more willing to go if one refuses 
to be accessory to the fraud. I believe 
that much of the criticism for high nurs- 
ing charges has come from this method 
of exploitation of the public. 

Each state should have a statute pro- 
viding licensure for all persons caring 
for the sick for compensation. This 
would classify nursing services, prevent 
fraud, and give some encouragement to 
the maintenance of schools of nursing. 

In several states a subsidiary group 
has been provided by law for the care 
of the sick and when such provision has 
been made we strongly endorse the 
utilization of such service for incipient, 
chronic or convalescent patients. It is 
rather interesting to note, however, that 
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the very persons whe most loudly pro- 
claim the value of the so-called practical 
nurse or attendant as a substitute for 
the graduate nurse are usually unwill- 
ing to accept her services for themselves 
or their families. Any registrar will 
tell you that when a physician calls for 
a nurse for himself or his family he 
asks not only for a registered nurse, but 
for the best and most experienced one 
he can get. He surely should be un- 
willing to recommend less intelligent 
service for acutely ill patients. 

One of the most progressive move- 
ments for the advancement of nurse edu- 
cation has been the inclusion of schools 
of nursing as departments in universi- 
ties. The public has always been accus- 
tomed to the endowment of universities 
and colleges, and this ought to pave the 
way for the endowment of schools of 
nursing. Financial independence of 
schools of nursing is imperative if these 
schools are to achieve their fullest de- 


velopment. 
In summing up the conclusions of the 


committee we find: 


By 


oy presenting the report of your sub- 
committee, the chairman wishes to 
explain that this sub-committee was ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Education 
to study the question of State or 
Municipal aid for schools of nursing. 


1 This report of the sub-committee of the 
Education Committee of the National League 
of Nursing Education was given at Seattle, 
June, 1922. 
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As a preparation for public health work, 
“no other education is of such basic import- 
ance as nurse training”; 

For all fields of community health work 
from teaching positive health to disease pre- 
vention and control, “women of high capacity 
are indicated”; 

The present standard must not only be 
maintained, but the scope of our schools must 
be broadened so that their educational op 
portunities are at least on a par with those of 
other schools for higher education; 

We should bend our energies to obtain 
reasonable endowments for schools of nursing 
not only to increase their educational advan- 
tages, but to relieve the hospitals of the bur- 
den of their support; 

As no school can be better than its director, 
and we must look more and more to uni- 
versity schools of nursing for the preparation 
of administration, in schools of nursing 
and in the public health fields, we must give 
encouragement to their development, partic- 
ularly as the public is accustomed to the en- 
dowment of university education and will 
more readily give endowment to all schools 
of nursing in consequence; 

In order to classify nursing service, pre- 
vent fraud and exploitation, we should work 
toward the establishment of a national stan 
dard for the licensure of all persons caring 
for the sick for compensation 


This sub-committee made no appreci- 
able contribution to this question and 
was more or less inactive until the sug- 
gestion was made by the Committee on 
Education that, first of all, this sub- 
committee should make an effort to dis- 
cover the cost of nurses’ schools under 
the present plan in order to have 
some definite basis for requests for 
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appropriations from state or city and 
from endowments. 

It is unnecessary toe explain to this 
group the difficulty your committee has 
had in reaching any accurate conclu- 
sions, as in nearly all institutions the 
expenses of the hospital and of the 
school are so entwined that it is im- 
possible to separate them. We can 
only present for your consideration our 
findings as briefly as possible. 

We have used for a basis of this re- 
port the answers to a questionaire 
which we sent, early in May, to 100 
schools for nurses and to twelve schools 
for girls of the junior college grade. 
We selected these junior colleges be- 
cause they maintained dormitories. The 
nurses’ schools were selected from a 
list of accredited schools and, with four 
exceptions, the questionaire was sent 
only to those schools which state that 


they require a high school diploma for 


entrance. The schools were selected 
from every state in the Union, as this 
is a national problem and not a local 
one. From the twelve schools for girls, 
we received three replies, but no in- 
formation. One frankly stated that it 
was not at liberty to give any informa- 
tion; another questioned the value of 
any information which it might be able 
to supply; and the third wrote that it 
could not give such details as were re- 
quested if its life depended upon it. It 
is quite evident that some other method 
must be used to secure information from 
that source. 

Of the questionaires sent to 100 
nursing schools, 43 replies were received 
from 21 states as follows: Washington, 
2; California, 4; New York, 3; Massa- 
chusetts, 3; Michigan, 2; Wisconsin, 1; 
New Jersey, 1; Illinois, 5; Oregon, 2; 
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Connecticut, 2; Pennsylvania, 2; Mis- 
souri, 2; Wyoming, 1; Indiana, 3; 
Nebraska, 2; Iowa, 1; Maryland, 2; 
Mississippi, 2; Arkansas, 1; Vermont, 
1; New Hampshire, 1. 

Of the 43, seven answered by letter 
stating that it was impossible to give 
any information, usually because no 
separate account was kept of school 
expenses, or they did not have the 
time to give the question. The seven 
were from the following states: Wis- 
consin, 1; Michigan, 1; Massachusetts, 
1; New York, 1; Washington, 1; Min- 
nesota, 1; Maryland, 1. This reduced 
our replies upon which this report is 
based to 36, representing 19 states. 

The questionaire was sub-divided into 
four parts: enrollment, income, ex- 
penses, and estimated value of student 
to the hospital. All estimates have been 
made on a yearly basis. In this report 
no account is made of the fact that ap- 
propriations are made either by the city 
or county, unless a specific amount is 
paid for the purpose of the school. 

Enrollment: Only 8 of the 43 gave the 
number enrolled in their school. Therefore, 
it has been difficult to decide upon any per 


capita basis, although your committee has 
attempted to do this wherever possible. 
Income: Twenty-two of the schools depend 
upon the hospitals entirely for support, having 
no other source of income, although one ex- 
plains that money earned by the student 
nurses on special duty is used in the school. 
Two schools report a University School for 
Nursing in connection with the State Univer- 
sity, but the appropriation is through the 
hospital and no specific amount stated for 
use in the school; one, an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the school of nursing by the state; 
and one, that the University and Hospital 
divide the expense of the school. Three 
schools report donations in addition to income 
from the hospital; two report registration 
fees or tuition; one, income from donation, 
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endowment, and registration. One school re- 
ceives appropriation from the County for 
nursing service and has, in addition, registra- 
tion and class fees. 

Expenses: Advertising to secure students 
varies from $50 to $1700. Seven schools report 
having membership at $500 in one of the 
several councils to advance nursing education; 
others advertise in newspapers, nursing jour- 
nals, church, and high school publications; 
others send return postcards, announcement 
cards, and personal letters to physicians, min- 
isters and members of the alumnae. Still 
others send out special pamphlets, but few 
of these are able to give accurate statements 
concerning the cost. The expense of the 
school prospectus varies almost as much, from 
$40 to $600. Other printing which would in- 
clude all record forms, all applications, phy- 
sician, dentist, and school credentials, as well 
as school stationery, is variously estimated 
from $10 to $900. The fact that the largest 
estimate is from a school which keeps its 
accounting entirely separate from the hospital 
makes one question the accuracy of smaller 
estimates. Postage and clerical workers might 
be dismissed in the same manner, as it seems 
to be the exception in the average school, 
(based on these 36 replies) for a separate 
account to be kept for postage, or for the 
office of the nursing school to have clerical 
assistants belonging to it In the larger 
schools, (over 100 students), this provision is 
made at an expense from $75 to $125 monthly 
No estimate is placed upon the cost of per- 
sonal interviews of prospective students, as this 
is usually done by the Superintendent of 
Nurses and as her day is never limited to a 
definite number of hours, it seems a simple 
matter to disregard the expense of this item 

Recreation: One school reports a_ basket 
ball court, one a swimming pool and three 
gymnasium, at a cost of upkeep of about 
50 per year; another reports a social director 
at a salary of $1200 per year. Others report 
a dancing class at $50; nineteen tennis courts 
with a first cost varying from $300 to $1000 
and vearly upkeep from $50 to $100. All 36 
have pianos varying in number from one to 
three, costing from $500 to $1000, with a 
yearly upkeep from $10 to $60 for repairs and 
tuning. Twenty-four have one, four have 
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two, and two have three, victrolas. Twenty- 
one pay the cost of all parties varying from 
$5 to $50 for each party. Two more pay 
for the refreshments but do not pay for special 
music. Two pay for a general party only. As 
several stated the cost of party exclusive of 
refreshments, it is impossible to make any per 
capita estimate 

Maintenance: The living-quarters, as re 
ported, are very attractive, having modern 
halls and dormitories with all facilities for 
comfortable living Two report cafeteria 
service in the dining room; a few stress the 
fact that waiters are employed for the dining 
room service, but the others are silent on 
the subject. The cost of maintenance exclu 
sive of heat, light, and water, but including 
board, room and laundry, is estimated as fol- 
lows: $30, $35, $37, $45 and $48 per month 


one, at $1.50 per day 


Uniforms: Of the thirty-six schools, 14 
do not furnish uniforms; 13 answer in the 
affirmative, but do not give any idea of the 
cost per student, or the cost to the school 
The average cost per student, per year, is 
$40. This estimate was made by figuring the 
cost of material and wages paid seamstresses 
with the number of articles made each day 
of course, taking enrollment into considera 
tion 

Illness: All schools provide care during 
illness for students. Four report infirmaries 
especially provided for this purpose with a 
graduate nurse in charge and one with a 
salaried physician, at $180 per month. The 
other thirty give care in the hospital at ar 
expense varying from $2.15 to $6 per day 
One school reports an expense of $1500 for 45 

for 
42 students, $23.80 per student 


Allowance: No school pays for extra work 
done by the student. Thirteen give no allow 
ance; three give an allowance, but do not 
state the amount; and one pays $3944.61 
allowance but fails to give the enrollment, ‘ 
per month is reported by two; two pay 
two pay $10; one pays $15; one $18; 
one $30. Two pay $6, 
$8, $10, $12; one $7, $10; 
one, $10, $12, $15; one, $5, § 
for three years 
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Education: Tuition to Affiliated Schools — 
Two report the paying of tuition to the Uni- 
versity with which the school is affiliated, one 
the paying of tuition for a public health course 
at Teachers College and Henry Street Settle- 
ment, and one for a public health course at 
Simmons College. The other thirty pay no 
tuition to affiliated schools. 


Cost of Instruction: Twenty-one leave the 
question unanswered; or are unable to make 
the estimate because this answers the one of 
supervision also; four report a cost of $1200; 
three between $1200 and $2200; five between 
$2200 and $5000; and three over $5000. 


Cost of Supervision: Twenty-four fail to 
answer the question at all. Two come under 
$2500; one at $3600; five between $6000 and 
$12,000; two at $18,000, and two at $30,000. 


Text Books: Twenty-one of the schools 
do not furnish text books; eleven do, but 
give no estimate of the cost. One estimates 
cost at $125; one at $350; and one at $675; 
one at $900. Only one of these gives the 
enrollment, which makes an average of $9 
per year, per student. 


General Library: Eight do not maintain 
a general library. Twenty-two answer yes, 
but give no estimate of cost of upkeep; the 
others range from $25 to $125 annually. 


Reference Library: Only five do not main- 
tain a reference library. Twenty-six make no 
estimate of cost; the others vary from $35 to 
$156. 

All have made provision for class rooms and 
laboratories, although in many instances the 
general hospital laboratory is used for class 
purposes. No accurate estimate can be given 
for cost of either. 


Breakage: Five charge cost of breakage; 
four do not answer the question; one asks a 
$5 deposit; five, a $10 deposit; and the others 
make no charge. 


Graduation: Only fifteen make any esti- 
mate of expense of graduation. These range 
from $20 to $1600. One places the expense 
at $10 per capita. The others either fail to 
answer the question, or answer by “hospital 
pays cost.” One charges for diploma $2; the 
others give the diploma without charge, but 
only one states the cost which is $1. All but 
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three present the school pin without charge. 
Only two state the cost of the pin, which is 
$5 and $7 respectively. 

In response to the question, “What percent- 
age of salaries do you consider belongs to the 
hospital and what percentage belongs to the 
schools?” 23 made no reply. Three think 50 
per cent belongs to each, one 60 per cent 
school and 40 per cent hospital; one 75 per 
cent school and 25 per cent hospital; and one 
80 per cent school and 20 per cent hospital. 
On the other hand, one thinks 10 per cent 
belongs to the school and 90 per cent to the 
hospital; two, 25 per cent to the school and 
75 per cent to the hospital; one 33.3 per cent 
to the school and 66.6 per cent to the hos- 
pital; one 40 per cent school and 60 per cent 
hospital. 


Value of Work of Student: 
the last question, “What estimate do you place 
upon the value of the work of the student to 
the hospital?” 21 do not answer the question, 
but of those who do answer, all but three 
express the belief that she is a liability through 
her probation. Two place her value at 25 per 
cent of that of the graduate nurse,—one at 
$28 per month and one at $3 per week, based 
on the minimum wage scale of the state. Dur- 
ing the first year her value increases from 
33.3 per cent to 50 per cent; second year 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent; and during 
the third year from 75 per cent to 100 per 
cent. Two express the opinion that no hos- 
pital can exist without a school; one that the 
student nurses give value received, and no 
more, throughout the course; another, that 
during the second year she equals a graduate 
in value and in the third year is better than 
a graduate. 

The Committee is indebted to our 
President, Miss Jamme for the following 
study which she made by taking the 
figures of the students’ maintenance for 
the University of California and the 
figures of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission as to the value of service. She 
has used for her basis a school of fifty 
students and a hospital of one hundred 
beds. 
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FIGURES SHOWING COST OF MAIN- 
TENANCE AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
STUDENT NURSES, BASED ON A 
SCHOOL OF FIFTY NURSES OR STU- 
DENTS 
These are based on cost of room and board 

for college girl under average conditions; for 

laundry, when students may have facilities to 
do some articles and send out large pieces, 
such as nightgowns, uniforms and aprons; 
uniforms and upkeep of uniforms based on 
figures from hospital supplying uniforms; 
breakage and drugs are arbitrary figures, al- 
lowance is the average. Figures on instruc- 
tion are based on the salaries of faculty, 
allowing a proportion of one-half for super- 
intendent, for administration of school and 
one-third for other officers. Full salary and 
maintenance of instructor is apportioned to 


school. 

Maintenance: Per Month 
8.00 
Uniforms—Upkeep -.-------. 4.00 
Breakage—Drugs ----------- 3.00 

$65.00 


Instruction: Pro Rata 
Salaries of Faculty Per Mo. for School 
Superintendent of Nurses $200.00 100.00 
Asst. Superintendent of 


Night Superintendent of 

Operating Room Super- 

150.00 60.00 

Head Nurses (2)------ 200.00 50.00 

335.00 

Proportion for each student..... $ 6.70 


Instructor’s Salary... $150.00 
Instructor’s Mainten- 


50.00 
$200.00 
Proportion for each student_--- 4.00 


Use of library and equipment, 


Cost of Nursing Schools 


including depreciation 


$11.70 


Students’ Services in Hospital 

Based on four hours a day of practice work 
in hospital during preparatory period; eight 
hours a day during first and second year 
Based on figures of State Industrial Welfare 
Commission for apprentices at 25 cents per 
hour, semi-skilled workers at 35 cents per 


hour, more skilled workers at 40 cents per 
hour. 
Preparatory Period 

Four months—4 hours daily 


25 cents per hour, per month, $48.00 


First Year: 
12 months—S hours daily 
35 cents per hour, per month, $67.20 


Second Year: 
12 months—8 hours daily 
40 cents per hour, per month, $768 


Total Cost during Preparatory Period. $306.80 


Services valued at_-_- 193.00 

$114.80 
Total Cost during First Year , . $920.40 
804.00 


$116.40 

Total Cost during Second Year__... $920.40 
921.60 
Difference in favor of student__--- 180 


The Committee presents this report 
with but one conclusion, and that is the 
necessity of a better accounting system 
for our schools of nursing. Several have 
made the statement that an attempt was 
being made to separate the accounts. 
We sincerely hope that this questionaire 
will stimulate others to do likewise. 


Errie J. TAYLOR, 
Apa BELLE McCLeEeEry, Chairman, 
Sub-Committee on Cost of 
Nursing Schools. 
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DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


Crara D. Noyes, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS to all Red 
Cross Nurses. Best wishes for a 
Happy New Year and strength to fol- 
low the Red Cross motto of Neutrality 
and Humanity into whatsoever line of 
work or field of effort each one of you 


may be engaged. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING, SOFIA 
BULGARIA 
The American Red Cross has appro- 
priated a sum of money to reéstablish 
the School in Sofia, Bulgaria, started in 
1915 under the auspices of Helen Scott 
Hay. Rachel C. Torrance, who has been 


with the Red Cross in Czecho-Slovakia 
for the past year and who was assistant 


to Miss Hay at that time, has proceeded 
to Sofia, to act as Director for the 
School. The former School, started 
under the auspices of the late Queen 
Eleanora, was connected with the 
Alexander Hospital. The new School, 
however, will be connected with the 
Bulgarian Red Cross Hospital which is 
a comparatively modern and up-to-date 
building. The American Red Cross has 
offered to provide the salaries of the 
nurse directors, their transportation, 
and teaching equipment. The Bulgar- 
ians have agreed to provide the hospital 
facilities, quarters and maintenance for 
the student nurses and faculty. An 
assistant director is now being selected, 
and it is expected that she will sail 
within a short time. 


The other schools which have been 
sponsored by the American Red Cross, 
one at Warsaw and one at Poznan, both 
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in Poland, as well as the one at Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, have developed along 
educational lines that are eminently 
satisfactory to those who have watched 
the progress of these schools both from 
this country and abroad. The operating 
room at the Hospital in Warsaw, at the 
present time directed by felchers (order- 
lies), who have been in full charge re- 
gardless of sex of the patient or the 
character of the operation, will soon be 
directed by an American nurse in order 
that the students may secure the proper 
experience in operating-room technic 
and procedures. The economic situa- 
tion in Poland has greatly increased the 
difficulties for the local participants. 
Owing to the extraordinary deprecia- 
tion of the Polish mark, the adjustments 
that must constantly be made in order 
to keep pace with the rapid changes in 
the value of the mark make the prob- 
lem of hospital housekeeping and school 
direction one of unparalleled difficulties. 

The sudden death of Vilma Cerna on 
October 6, a graduate of the School at 
Prague, who had been in this country 
from early September, 1921, until the 
later September of this year, will be a 
great shock to those American nurses 
who were associated with her at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
City, the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston, and at Teachers Col- 
lege, where she was a special student 
during 1921 and 1922. This has made 
it mecessary to ask the present faculty 
of the School, of which Marion G. Par- 
sons is the Director, to remain in that 
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country for some months longer. This 
School is now well established, two 
classes have graduated under Miss Par- 
sons’ direction, an Alumnae Association 
has been organized, and in a recent let- 
ter from Miss Parsons, she states that 
all the wards now have graduates from 
the school acting as head nurses, while 
twelve of the child welfare centers or- 
ganized by the American Red Cross in 
that country, have also been able to 
secure graduates with a special public 
health training to direct them. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING AT CONSTANTI 
NOPLE, TURKEY 

The school at Constantinople which 
has been developed on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis, but with assistance from 
the local chapter as well as the National 
Red Cross, is also progressing and at 
present is developing a public health 
course for the use of its students. The 
disturbed political situation in Constan- 
tinople has not so far affected the 


school. 


RED CROSS NURSING ASSISTANCE TO 
THE INDIAN BUREAU 


The health of the American Indians 
upon the reservations has long been a 
matter of grave concern to the United 
States Government. The Indian in his 
present state is particularly susceptible 
to tuberculosis, trachoma, and other con- 
tagious diseases. The hospital and 
medical facilities provided by the gov- 
ernment for them have done much to 
mitigate the sufferings of the Indians 
when actually sick and the oversight 
and teaching cf the field matrons have 
done much in bettering their home con- 
ditions. 

The present Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Charles Burke, felt the need of 
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real preventive health work among the 
Indians, but with the small yearly ap- 
propriation granted by Congress for the 
relief of the Indians, he has been unable 
to accomplish it. At his request, the 
American Red Cross is sending three 
experienced public health nurses to sev- 
eral of the reservations in South Dakota, 
in Arizona, and the near-by states, to 
make a study and survey of health con- 
ditions and to carry on a regular public 
health nursing service in the hope of 
demonstrating to Congress the feasibility 
and value of expert health work for the 
Indians so that government funds may 
be appropriated for this purpose. 

It has been possible to secure three 
highly trained and experienced public 
health nurses for this work. Florence 
Patterson, formerly Director of the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, has charge of the survey in 
the larger southwestern area. As her 
assistant, she has Augustine B. Stoll, 
graduate of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City, and of the Teachers 
College course in public health nursing, 
who has also had medical social ser- 
vice training at Bellevue Hospital, two 
years with the Army overseas, Child 
Welfare nursing in Czecho-Slovakia and 
several years as Red Cross chapter 
nurse. Miss Stoll will conduct the 
actual public health nursing demonstra- 
tion on certain of the reservations ac- 
cording to Miss Patterson’s recom- 
mendations. On the Rosebud and Pine- 
ridge Reservations in South Dakota, 
Eleanor Gregg, graduate of Waltham 
Hospital and public health nurse by 
training and experience as well as a 
hospital executive, is establishing a reg- 
ular public health nursing service. 

Commissioner Burke is sanguine as 
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to the results to be obtained from this 
Red Cross co6peration, not merely in 
its immediate effects in regard to the 
Indians themselves, but in the influence 
which it may exert upon Congress to 
make this work a government under- 
taking. 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Stella S. Mathews, recently Director 
of Nursing for Poland, who returned to 
America during the past summer, was 
reassigned on November 11 to assist 
the American Red Cross with the 
Greek refugees. So far no_ other 
nurses have been sent from this 
country. A few Red Cross nurses who 
have been with the Near East Relief will 
probably be used by the American Red 
Cross. In all probability very few, if 
any, additional nurses will be required 
unless serious epidemics such as that 
of typhus occur. Emily Heard and Lucy 
Gillette have been assigned to the Virgin 
Islands as public health nurses. These 
nurses will assist Miss Waterbury, who 
has been there for some time, in develop- 
ing public health nursing courses in 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 
and other Red Cross activities. Marion 
Doane has recently been appointed as 
Assistant Director of the School of 
Nursing in Haiti. Elizabeth Méiiller, 
recently married to an officer in the 
Marine Corps, Agnes Meyer, and Clara 
Farnsworth, have been released from 
the work in the Dominican Republic, 
where they have also been engaged in 
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reorganizing local hospitals. These 
nurses will probably not be replaced 
owing to the present political situation 
and the consequent governmental 
changes. 
NURSES NEEDED FOR THE VETERANS’ 
BUREAU HOSPITALS 

The Nursing Service of the Veterans’ 
Bureau has recently asked the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to assist in securing two 
hundred additional nurses. A letter was 
immediately sent to all Division Direc- 
tors, informing them of the needs of this 
department. So far eleven nurses have 
been recommended directly from Na- 
tional Headquarters. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that Red Cross nurses will keep 
in mind the very definite needs of these 
important institutions. The ex-service 
men still need our care and attention. 
While no official statement has been re- 
ceived from the Veterans’ Bureau, it is 
our understanding that a very definite 
increase has been made in salaries. 


ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON RED CROSS NURSING 


SERVICE 

The Annual Meeting of the National 
Committee on Red Cross Nursing Ser- 
vice will be held December 13, at Na- 
tional Headquarters, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m. 
All members of the National Commit- 
tee are invited to be present. This pre- 
cedes the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, which is to be held at 
2 p. m., December 13. 


An aim in life is the only fortune worth the finding; and it is not to be found in 
foreign lands, but in the heart itself—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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S Christmas draws near, every 
friend of mankind must ask him- 
self how near he comes to fulfilling the 
words: “Love your enemies.” Many, 
many professing Christians asked this 
question during the war, became angry 
and replied that it was a holy duty to 
hate Germans. I hope that nurses do 
not share this view, for German nurses 
are in serious distress because of the 
generally terrible and disastrous effect 
of the peace, so-called, for it is really 
not yet peace but cruel financial war 
still going on that keeps the middle 
classes especially, in Europe, in pov- 
erty and distress. 

I do not know what we can do to 
help our German sisters. The problem 
is too vast and complicated for indi- 
vidual help to seem anything but a 
drop in the bucket. They have not 
asked us for help, nor uttered a com- 
plaint. This groping tentative sugges- 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


LavINniA L. Dock, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


The Swiss Nursing Association (from La Croix Rouge Swiss, June 1, 1922). 


tion is my own, and yet I hardly know 
what to suggest, except that, if any 
group or alumnae society wishes to send 
any gift to Sister Agnes Karll, at the 
German Nurses’ Association, Regens- 
burger Str. 28 IV., Berlin W. 50, I know 
that she will apply it to help some one 
in special need. 

Whoever was to blame for the war, 
the nurses certainly were not, and now 
that Germany has overthrown her im- 
perialism and is struggling along the 
paths of democracy, with plain men and 
women doing wonderful work in alter- 
ing school text books to cast out all 
teaching of nationalistic egoism, she 
deserves the sympathy and help of 
others with the same ideals. 

If we must hate anything, let it be the 
tendency, the emotionality, of economic 
imperialism wherever found,—but not 
any other human being. 


L. L. Dock. 


The above 


Association is composed of eight sections and has about 1,600 members, consisting of male, 
female, and children’s nurses. The Association forms part of the Swiss Red Cross and has 


the privilege of nominating a delegate to act on the Red Cross Directing Council 


Graduates 


of recognized schools are eligible for membership, also persons engaged in nursing work who 


successfully pass the examinations instituted for the purpose by the Association. 


inations are held twice yearly. 


These exam- 


In order to facilitate the placing of members, each section of the Association possesses an 
employment bureau, usually under the patronage of the local Red Cross. 
The Association has been instrumental in providing a home at Davos, where nurses are 


sent to rest and recover from illlness or fatigue. 


This home is also of great benefit to the 


various sanatoria in Davos as the nurses who are well enough undertake light duties there 
A relief fund for the use of sick or aged members of the Association is being formed. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 


XVI. 


BirTHPLace: New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
U. S. A. Parentace: American. PRELIMIN- 
ary EpucaTion: Governess; private schools in 
Connecticut, England, France. PRoFEessIONAL 
Epucation: Graduate of New York Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, 1892. PosiT1ons 
Heip: Superintendent of nurses, New York 
Post Graduate Hospital, New York, 1893- 
1900; St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 1900- 
1902; New York Hospital, 1902-1907; Belle- 


ANNIE W. GOODRICH, R.N., D.Sc 


Army School of Nursing, 1918-1919. Orrices 
Hextp: President, American Federation of 
Nurses, 1909; Vice-President, International 
Council of Nurses, 1912; President, American 
Nurses’ Association, 1915-1918. AUTHOR OF: 
Various articles on nursing appearing in Re- 
port of New York League of Nursing Educa- 
tion; Report of Inspector of Nurse Train 
ing Schools, New York, 1910-1914; the 
Modern Hospital, the American Journal of 


Nursing. Present Position: Director of the 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service; As- 
sistant Professor of Nursing, Teachers Col- 
lege. Granted the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science by Mount Holyoke in 
1921. Appress: 509 West 12Ist Street, 
New York 


vue and Allied Hospitals, 1907-1910; Inspec- 
tor Nurse Training Schools, New York State 
Education Department, 1910-1914; Lecturer, 
Teachers College, 1904-1913; Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Nursing and Health, 
Teachers College, 1914; Director of Nurses, 
Henry Street Settlement, 1917; Dean of the 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


George E. Vincent, President, says that during the year 1921 the Foundation (1) continued 
a quarter-million annual appropriation to the School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns 
Hopkins University; (2) pledged two million to Harvard for a school of health; (3) con- 


tributed to public health training in Czecho-Slovakia, Brazil, and the United States; (4) 


aided the Pasteur Institute of Paris to recruit and train personnel; (5) promoted the cause of 
nurse training in America and Europe; (6) underwrote an experimental pay clinic in the Cornell 
Medical School; (7) formally opened a complete modern medical school and hospital in 
Peking; (8) assisted twenty-five other medical centers in China; (9) promised a million dollars 
for the medical school of Columbia University; (10) contracted to appropriate three and one- 
half millions for the rebuilding and reorganization of the medical school and hospital of the 
Tree University of Brussels; (11) made surveys of medical schools in Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Indo-China, Straits Settlements, Siam, India, Syria, and Turkey; (12) supplied American 
and British medical journals to 112 medical libraries on the Continent; (13) supplemented the 
laboratory equipment and supplies of five medical schools of Central Europe; (14) defrayed 
expenses of commissions from Great Britain, Belgium, Serbia, and Brazil; (15) provided 157 
fellowships in Hygiene, Medicine, Physics, and Chemistry, to representatives of eighteen coun- 
tries; (16) continued a campaign against yellow fever in Mexico, Central and South America; 
(17) prosecuted demonstrations in the control of malaria in ten states; (18) coéperated in 
hook-worm control in nineteen governmental areas; (19) participated in rural health demon- 
strations in seventy-seven American counties and in Brazil; (20) neared the goal of trans- 
ferring to French agencies an anti-tuberculosis organization in France; (21) provided experts 
in medical education and public health for counsel and surveys in many parts of the world, 
and rendered sundry minor services to governments and voluntary societies 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


A. M. Carr, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


National Organization for Public Health Nursing 


T THE meeting of the New York 

State Organization for Public 
Health Nursing in New York on Octo- 
ber 27, one of the questions propounded 
through the medium of the Question 
Box was to this effect: “What is now 
being done in training schools in the 
State to bring a knowledge of public 
health nursing to the attention of the 
student nurses?” The discussion showed 
a very general interest in this pertinent 
question. It seems worth while to 
gather into an informal compendium 
what was said, and what has since been 
thought, in reply. It was pointed out 
that New York City, and schools in 
New York State, have the unusual ad- 
vantage of being able to secure the 
services of Jane E. Hitchcock for a 
series of six lectures in public health 
nursing to senior students in training 
schools. This plan was so successful 
last year that it is being continued on a 
larger scale this year. In addition to 
the actual lectures, Miss Hitchcock, of 
course, takes to the schools much gen- 
eral information, and leaves literature 
for the students—always, she tells us, 
eagerly studied. As this plan, however, 
is impossible for many schools, even in 
New York State, these suggestions were 
made, and have been added to since the 
meeting and discussion. 

Including as part of the curriculum 
a “short course” in public health nurs- 
ing extra-murally, where proper facili- 
ties for this are available, is not for 
discussion here. Where this contact is 
not possible, there are, however, defi- 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE 


nitely available means of providing 
knowledge of the subject. 


1. Talks to Senior students on the 
development of public health nursing by 
some one with first-hand knowledge of 
the subject. There are few schools 
where this can not be secured. The 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing prepared, two years ago, a 
“Series of Lectures on Public Health 
Nursing” to be read or, far better, used 
as a basis for talks to student nurses. 
Numbered copies of these will be loaned 
to superintendents of training schools 
on request. 

Magazines.—As well as the American 
Journal of Nursing, with its Department 
of Public Health Nursing, every train- 
ing school library should subscribe to 
the Public Health Nurse magazine. All 
the students will not read all of it, all 
the time, but some of them will read 
some of it, some of the time. There is, 
we think, no better way of gradually 
impressing on the plastic mind of the 
student the interest and importance of 
the many phases of this form of gradu- 
ate work than to provide them with this 
opportunity._ We would also suggest 
that “where circumstances permit,” 
Mother and Child, the publication of 
the American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion, and The Nation’s Health would be 
excellent additions to a library. Mary 
S. Gardner’s beok, Public Health Nurs- 


1 The subscription cost of the Public Health 
Nurse magazine is $3 a year. Editorial office, 
2157 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
211 
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ing, (The Macmillan Company) should 
be in all libraries. 

While speaking of magazines, may we 
suggest that such articles appearing re- 
cently in the Journal as Dr. Lucas’ 
. “Normal Development of the Child,” 
and Dr. Caroline Hedger’s, which give 
so clearly and forcibly the present con- 
cept of positive health might easily be 
made required reading and form the 
basis of helpful class discussion. Re- 
prints of these are available through the 
office of the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 

It is probably not generally known 
that the library of the N. O. P. H. N. 
has recently been combined with the 
libraries of the other health organiza- 
tions forming the coalition of health 
agencies at 370 Seventh Avenue. This 
library service, now known as the Na- 
tional Health Library, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, is at the disposal 
of all interested in this subject.’ The 
library, on request, will furnish reading 
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lists on all public health subjects, such 
as Social Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Nurs- 
ing, and will lend packages of pam- 
phlets on these subjects. The librarian 
will be glad to hear from any superin- 
tendents of training schools who would 
like to make use of this service. 

The National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing issues “every little 
while” a list of available current pam- 
phlets. The organization also publishes 
through its Committee on Education, a 
statement on the Scope, Preparation, 
and Opportunities for Public Health 
Nursing, which presents the subject 
briefly and concisely. This pamphlet 
also gives a list of postgraduate courses 
in public health nursing. These and 
other pamphlets will be sent on request 
from any one interested. 

If all, or most, of these suggestions 
are carried out, no student should grad- 
uate from her training without at least 
a sufficient knowledge of this subject to 
guide her in the choice of work. 


IN KENTUCKY 


By Lucy E. Hapert 
Hindman Settlement Nurse 


HE mountain people! Wonder- 
fully hospitable they are. The 
children are brave,—very, very brave. 
An inborn bravery it is. There is a 
mighty future before these young 
folks of the mountains, grasping the 
opportunity of an education and zeal- 
ously putting into execution their long 
latent talents. To be a health worker 
among them is, indeed, a privilege. 
My early childhood was spent at the 
foot of the Kentucky mountains along 
the Ohio River. The mountains al- 


ways have appealed to me, the beauty 
of the early morning mist, the splendor 
of the sunrise, the sunset, and the moon 


rising above the lofty trees. But I 
scarcely knew about the inhabitants. 

Many years have passed since then, 
and now I am really here in the very 
tops of the hills. Pioneer workers 
have come before me and made the 
path easy. Still, there is much to be 
done. But the people are codperative. 
They gladly receive the health lessons 
brought to them. They want health 
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more than anything else, that their lit- 


tle ones may be physically and mentally 


strong. 

I would again mention the bravery 
of the children. It: is remarkable the 
way a twelve-year-old boy faces and en- 
dures an anaesthetic and an operation 
without a murmur or a struggle; as it 
is for a little one to have his fingers 
shot off and then walk home, a long 
distance, without a tear, that his mother 
might not be badly frightened. A little 
crippled girl, with a leg ready for the 
surgeon’s knife, waiting day after day, 
and week after week, for her opportu- 
nity to go away for an operation; and, 
waiting, to ever wear a smile and to 
show a tenderness and thoughtfulness 
for the eight younger children at 
home,—this is another sample of what 
we find in the mountains. It is not an 
easy matter to get such a case as this 
to the railroad; a spring wagon, with a 
spring and mattress in it, would prove 
too severe a carriage, so this little girl 
will be taken on a stretcher for a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles over the 
mountains, and by night, to avoid the 
hot sun beating down upon her. If the 
bearers should be soldier boys, then the 
journey would be less wearisome than 
if made by the mountain men who have 
never been trained to keep in step. 

With one nurse to a county (some 
counties haven’t even the one), the 
health work progresses but slowly. 
More workers are needed, and more 
will come, for God works surely. If 
there be a nurse who has felt a desire 
to work in the rural district, but hesi- 
tates to sever the city’s ties, she is 
missing a great joy in life. 


Our readers will be interested to 


know that the Hindman Settlement 
School is the pioneer Settlement School 
of the Kentucky mountains. It was 
founded in 1902 by May Stone and 
Katherine Pettit after three summers of 
social work in three different counties, 
living in tents and conducting classes 
and clubs for young and old. One of 
these counties was Knott County, where 
the people held mass meetings and be- 
sought the two women to stay with them 
and start a school. Thus the Hindman 
Settlement School was started which 
now combines academic and industrial 
education with many forms of social 
service. A district nurse, a_ school 
nurse, and a well equipped hospital are 
among these. Requests and offers of 
land soon came from other mountain 
counties to start similar schools. “The 
History of the Pine Mountain Settle- 
ment School,” a delightful illustrated 
pamphlet published by the Settlement 
gives a very moving picture of its his- 
tory and _ establishment. William 
Creech, a farmer, blacksmith, thinker, 
and educator, saw his county losing all 
the homely and beautiful knowledge of 
the past, with no opportunity for ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the present 
day, and wrote these notable words, 

There being lots of whiskey and wicked- 
ness in the community where my grandchil- 
dren must be raised was a very serious thing 
for me to think about 

But this sturdy citizen did more than 
think and dream—these were his brave 
conclusions: 


I don’t look after wealth for them. I look 
after the prosperity of our nation. I want all 
young-uns taught to serve the livin’ God. Of 
course, they won’t all do that, but they can 
have good and evil laid before them and they 
can choose which they will. I have heart 
and cravin’ that our people may grow better 
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I have deeded my land to the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School to be used for school pur- 
poses as long as the Constitution of the 
United States stands. Hopin’ it may make a 
bright and intelligent people after I am dead 
and gone. 

Fortunately, Uncle William, as he was 
affectionately called, had seen the work 
of Miss Pettit and Miss de Long at the 
Hindman Settlement, and finding their 
ideas of education were as his own, he 
gave all the land he owned, one hundred 
and thirty-six acres, to found the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School. Other 
acres have since been added and the 
Settlement, incorporated in 1913, now 
owns over four hundred acres of farm 
and timber lands, with buildings and 
equipment for its varied activities, and 
with a settlement “family” of over one 
hundred. Extensive work has begun 
and on “the ‘fur’ side” of Pine Moun- 
tain the Line Fork Settlement is al- 
ready an active branch with resident in- 
dustrial workers and a public health 
nurse who writes in one of their little 
pamphlets a charming account of her 
work as a “fotched-on nurse.” 

After much discussing of the relative val- 
ues of a separate bed with a firm mattress 
and those of a big feather bed shared with 
the mother, for a new baby, the nurse was 
only able to get the mother of the latest 
newcomer “up "’Possum Way” to “’low a 
separate bed might be a sight handy in takin’ 
keer of a young un.” But when the pretty 
cretonne, which the nurse had ordered, finally 
arrived, the young mother was quite won over 
to the merits of a separate bed. She could 
then hardly wait until a suitable box could 
be gotten for it, she was so eager to see 
it covered with the pretty cloth, to have the 
mattress made, and to see her “young un 
tucked away in it.” Finally, just that was 
accomplished, while a proud “pappy” and the 
nurse looked on. But the old grand-pap, who 
sat “jest a whittlin’” by the open fire, ap- 
peared disgusted. He was forbearing at first, 
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but after standing it as long as he could, he 
said, “I been a livin’ over eighty years, and 
hain’t never seed a poor young un in sech 
a fix before. You hain’t a aimin’,” said he, 
“to let the poor leetle bit a thing stay in that 
box by hisself all night, air ye?” 

Many of us have read and enjoyed 
the articles called Quare Women by 
Lucy Furman which have been appear- 
ing in recent numbers of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Very true pictures, our 
friends, the nurses at the Settlement 
School, tell us. And Ann Cobb’s Kin- 
folk poems also charmingly depict 
mountain characters and manners as 
they are seen and loved by the nurses 
and other workers. One of the “Notes” 
of the Pine Mountain Settlement School 
gives a delightful account of the efforts 
made to preserve the ballads that have 
been cherished in these remote places 
since the first settlers brought them from 
their English homes, with quaint addi- 
tions and new folk songs inspired by 
their peculiar environment. One, never 
included in any printed collection, is the 
“courtin’ song” of the pioneer one- 
roomed house where young lovers could 
only secure privacy for themselves by 
waiting until sleep overtook the family 
and a space in front of the fire gave the 
young folk a precarious seclusion. 


A gentleman came to our house, he would not 
tell his name; 
I know he came a-courtin’, although he were 
ashamed, 
Oh, although he were ashamed. 


He moved his cheer up to my side, his fancy 
pleased me well, 

I thought the sperrit moved him some hand- 
some tale to tell. 


Oh, thar he sot the livelong night, and never 
a word did say; 

With many a sigh and bitter groan he oft- 
times wished for day. 


But this is a nursing journal! No more. 
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THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN A SCHOOL OF NURSING 


By Marton Howe Bowers, R.N. 


Madison Sanitarium School of Nursing, Madison, Wisconsin 


RUE education is three-fold, in- 

cluding the development of the 
mental, physical, and spiritual. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that mental 
alertness and spiritual discernment, as 
well as physical development, are greatly 
increased when the students are as- 
signed even a relatively small portion 
of time, devoted to physical exercises 
and the cultivation of health habits. 

Health habits embrace a much 
broader field than that of eating and 
drinking. Every one who takes up the 
nursing profession should be versed in 
the science of the care of the body. 

Sanitarium trained nurses should be 
representatives of every feature of the 
health message. Others not perhaps en- 
gaged so directly in work for the physi- 
cal betterment of humanity, look to 
these workers for leadership in matters 
pertaining to dress and diet, as well as 
correct and regular health habits. Many 
in the field bemoan the fact that grad- 
uates of the training schools are not 
promoters of the health principles for 
which our institutions were founded. 
The complaint that nurses are graduated 
with undermined health is not altogether 
ungrounded. 

What are we teaching our nurses in 
training that will give their bodies the 
best development? Does our instruc- 
tion include the fundamentals concern- 


ing proper sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing? Louisa Lippitt, head of the Cor- 
rective Department of the University of 
Wisconsin, using the illustration that 
our bodies have shelves, says that the 
way we sit, stand, and walk determines 
whether the organs apportioned to these 
various apartments shall remain in posi- 
tion ready for the most efficient ser- 
vice, or whether by faulty posture they 
shall be pushed into an indescribable 
heap where they cannot be expected to 
do their best. Each portion of the body 
is built for a definite purpose, and if 
the harmony is interrupted some part 
must carry an added burden. We 
should hardly enjoy keeping house 
with all the furniture crowded to one 
side of the room, and yet incorrect 
standing and sitting postures force this 
condition upon our bodies, and we take 
it for granted that nature is able to do 
as good work as under normal condi- 
tions. 

How can we develop nurses so that 
they will know that proper dress, 
healthful dietetic and other habits, and 
the training and developing of the physi- 
cal organism is of inestimable value, so 
that they will be proper representatives, 
physically, mentally, and morally, to 
to get the message of health across to the 
people? The practice of hygiene, in 
order to be of any value or to have any 
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force in the life of a worker, must have 
been adopted as a result of conviction 
and not from compulsion. So in our 
classes it is necessary to set forth such 
an ideal as will stimulate the pupils 
voluntarily to adopt for themselves a 
high standard of healthful living. 

It is possible so to develop the course 
in physical education as to assist very 
materially in attaining definite results. 
Primarily the object of physical train- 
ing is health. Posse says, 

The exercises are to encourage nature in her 
normal activity and also to prevent and over- 
come tendencies to abnormal development; in 
fact, to counteract the evil tendencies of our 
modern civilization. 

The exercises are given to strengthen 
certain muscles which we have not been 
using. Much of the time we use only 
certain muscles and allow others to de- 
teriorate. An unused muscle atrophies, 
and an underdeveloped body is easy 
prey for infection. 

Physical training affords every op- 
portunity to maintain a properly regu- 
lated body which produces better phys- 
ical health. One authority says: 

Whatever promotes physical health pro- 
motes the development of a strong mind and 
a well balanced character. 

Having had anatomy and physiology, 
and the reflex areas in the principles of 
hydrotherapy, a nurse has every advan- 
tage in these classes. This knowledge 
forms a sound basis on which to build 
the theory of physical education. 

Perhaps the next question would be, 
Who shall take this course in physical 
education? This subject should be 
placed on a par with the other subjects 
in the curriculum; every student should 
be required to take it. I question 
whether one who is physically unable 
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to carry this work would be able to 
finish a three-year training course with- 
out other serious drawbacks. The stu- 
dents before entering the class should 
have a general examination, and the in- 
structor should be informed of any ab- 
normal condition in the spine, lungs, 
heart or feet. On these facts the class 
work should be based. There should be 
a final examination, and a grade given 
for the subject. The support and in- 
terest of the teaching staff and the 
superintendent will do much to foster 
the progress and enthusiasm of the 
students. 

A favorable hour should be chosen. 
It is a mistake to hold these classes in 
the early morning hours, for though the 
interest might be high in the beginning 
it would soon lag and the enthusiasm 
die out. Evening classes are convenient 
because there is no recitation period 
confronting the student and the whole 
spirit can be thrown into the activities, 
finishing off with a spray and a good 
night’s rest. Afternoon classes are 
favorable because often the class can 
be held outside in the open air and sun- 
shine. Knowing that there is life in the 
air and sunshine, the activities would 
by all means be given the preference of 
the great out-of-doors. To minimize 
the evils of indoor work, the gym- 
nasium should be above ground and 
admit a copious circulation of air and 
plenty of sunshine. 

If any real benefit is to be derived the 
class should be held regularly, at least 
once a week, and twice a week is pref- 
erable. In order to make appreciable 
gain, the period should cover one hour. 
The classes are best held from October 
to March. The marching and good 
times on Saturday night, which are 
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common in our sanitaria, can hardly be 
called physical training; they may be 
termed recreation. 

By physical education is meant, not 
the stunts and feats that usurp time 
and energy with the possible result of 
life-long injury, or the athletic sports 
which breed the competitive spirit or 
use an excess of time, but a course that 
results in “symmetrical development, 
invigoration of mind and body and con- 
formity to the laws of nature.” 

The clothing should permit perfect 
freedom of movement to every part of 
the body. Little benefit is derived from 
taking physical exercise encased in a 
nurse’s uniform, which restricts the 
movements. Sometimes there is a 
temptation to plead for steel supports, 
but of what use is it to try to exercise 
one’s arm if it is bandaged in a splint? 
Usually a thorough understanding in 
the first class period settles any further 
question regarding this. Just as im- 
portant is the question of shoes. It is 
a serious mistake to permit the wearing 
of the ordinary every-day shoes which 
prevent the free movement of the many 
muscles of the ankles and feet. A neat 
and inexpensive outfit is composed of an 
all-white middy which can readily be 
washed, a black tie, black bloomers, 
(about $2), black stockings, and white 
tennis shoes. The uniformity of ap- 
parel increases the dignity of the pupils, 
encourages coOperation and enthusiasm, 
and fosters a desirable class spirit. 

The gymnasium class hour should be 
educational and recreational. Every 
class period should include free exer- 
cises, marching tactics, and games. 
Theoretical work can also be woven in. 
The lessons should be graded and pro- 
gressive to fit the special class taught. 
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The instructor should be thoroughly 
trained so that the work would not be 
given by anyone who knows only a few 
“stunts.” 

As for text books, this is a little diffi- 
cult, since the exercises are given in an 
unfamiliar nomenclature. However, 
there are books written for school 
teachers without the use of codes which 
one could adopt. For example, Physi- 
cal Training by Lydia Clark, published 
by the Sanborn Company, and “Calis 
thenics” by Jean Henry, Pacific Press. 
A syllabus of physical training may be 
obtained from the educational boards 
of different states, such as New York 
and Pennsylvania. The book by Jesse 
Bancroft on games is a splendid pro- 
duction, which includes all classes of 
games, such as indoor, outdoor, quiet, 
thinking, guessing games and relays. 
No amount of theory in this line can 
suffice actual training and experience 
under a competent instructor. All of 
these phases are necessary for success 
in the teaching of physical education. 

By theory is not meant a heavy pro- 
gramme which will demand time out- 
side of the class period, since the cur- 
riculum is already crowded. However, 
when the exercises are given, some of 
the physiological effects may be ex- 
plained, for it is important to know 
when certain exercises should not be 
given. The amount of theory that can 
be given depends on the interest mani- 
fested by the class. 

Under “Free Exercises” comes the 
“Day’s Order,” which is a systematic 
and progressive outline giving exercises 
for all parts of the body, that there may 
be symmetrical development and equal- 
ization of the circulation. In _ this 


group are given the exercises that benefit 
j 
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posture in sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing; that correct stooped shoulders; that 
strengthen and correct the arches of the 
feet and that develop the tone of the 
abdominal muscles, and assist nature to 
overcome untoward tendencies. There 
are many other exercises included in 
this group, but space does not permit 
their mention. Last in this list, but not 
least, come the breathing exercises. The 
value of knowing how to breathe deeply 
and properly cannot be overestimated. 

In this connection may be taught the 
principles of dress, extending from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot, and all the health habits. If the 
importance of these principles is empha- 
sized, there can be developed uncon- 
sciously a feeling of responsibility to 
conform to the laws of nature. The 
principles will thus be followed with the 
greatest degree of love and reverence 
for God who has made us in His image 
and who finds pleasure in beauty and 
perfection. 

The marching tactics give coOrdina- 
tion, self discipline and self mastery. 
The games develop a sense of fair play, 
the power of self restraint, and the 
ability to work with others, increase 
efficiency, and foster a spirit of codper- 
ation. 

For any human being to enjoy life 
recreation is essential. All too true is 
the old saying that “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy.” What 
fatigue compares with that of a tired 
nurse? 

There is bodily weariness and combined 
with it a nervous pressure which must be 
released. This onrushing energy wants to 
get out, and will get out. 

Activities that can take care of this 
outburst of energies constitute a veri- 
table safety valve. Such activities are 
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in reality recreation. Proper recrea- 
tion not only acts as a safety valve, and 
re-creates, but produces better physical 
development. It may also have definite 
and constructive results. Some of the 
benefits may be summed up in the 
words, codperation, initiative, efficiency, 
originality, self-reliance, decision and 
adaptability. “The give and take spirit 
is an educational asset” and the fact 
that one has learned to work with others 
as well as for others is not to be over- 
looked. Desirable habits are fostered, 
such as perseverance, quick thinking and 
self-respect. “Fair play is learned, 
which makes it easier to live a clean, 
courageous, generous life.” Not only 
is there physical gain, such as vitality, 
energy, and resistance against disease, 
but also symmetrical development of 
the body. Mentally there is a re-crea- 
tion during the play hour and desirable 
traits are woven into the character. 

Space does not permit of giving the 
inestimable value to the patient as well 
as to the nurse, of a course which in- 
cludes not only the general classes but 
also the classes in the special corrective 
exercises. Seventy-five per cent of the 
college and university girls are required 
to take corrective gymnastics under 
supervision, because of the physical 
findings in their entrance examinations. 
Dare we say that nurses have less need 
of knowledge in the first principles of 
caring for and the training of their 
bodies? Too often they are allowed to 
just grow up in training, like Topsy. 

Of all the subjects in the curriculum, 
physical education, properly taught, is 
of paramount importance in producing 
nurses who are positive health factors 
to all people with whom they may come 
in contact. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HOSPITAL 


By MuRrIEL 


M. Watson 


Lutheran Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HRISTMAS time to the school- 

girl usually means a holiday vaca- 
tion at home. To the students in a 
school for nurses it means something 
quite different; the Christmas season 
spent in the nurses’ home. Upon first 
thought, one has in mind a boarding 
school Christmas, a few homesick girls 
too far from home to spend Christ- 
mas there, and a few others even less 
fortunate, homeless. But Christmas in 
a nurses’ home is widely different from 
that picture. 

Sickness being no respecter of per- 
sons and seasons, we have the sufferers 
from it with us at Christmas even as 
on non-festive days, consequently the 
hospital cannot close its doors and say 
to the pupil nurses, “Go home, enjoy 
Christmas with your own loved ones,” 
but Christmas time in our Home and 
Hospital is made just as joyful, happy 
and homelike as possible. 

From the first preparations this year, 
the very atmosphere was filled with the 
Christmas Spirit. “As the month ad- 
vanced, a joyful expectancy filled the 
thoughts of most of us, and though 
many a girl was wishing “That I might 
be home just for Christmas morning,” 
nevertheless happy, smiling faces were 
not merely put on. In spite of a feel- 
ing of homesickness, which no girls 
away from home can escape, the fun of 
the plans for the holidays and the 
preparations which during the last few 
days included candy-making in the hos- 
pital kitchen and the decoration of 


parlors, halls, library and dining hall, 
the general holiday spirit abroad, 
every girl was happily contemplating a 
Christmas away from home, whether it 
were her first, second or third. 

What student could feel blue when 
helping trim the home with evergreen 
and holly, and best of all decorating 
the tree itself? Though a girl be ever 
so homesick, she could not help in all 
these preparations without being in- 
sensibly drawn into the very heart and 
spirit of Christmas. Even though up 
to that time, one could not believe it 
was the Happy Season; when the tree 
was in place and one smelt its spicy, 
woodsy fragrance, one unconsciously 
began to hum Silent Night and lo! 
Christmas was in the heart! 

On the afternoon before Christmas, 
all packages having been sorted and 
arranged for presentation; the tree 
trimmed and ready to light; time off 
duty, by turns, arranged for all nurses; 
Santa Claus waiting; the celebrations 
began with the lighting of the tree and 
the distribution of gifts. There were 
packages galore for all, faculty and 
pupils, both individually and_ col- 
lectively, the most blest by Santa Claus 
being the Freshmen,—which was as it 
should be on their first Christmas away 
from homes and families. A musical 
programme accompanied and followed 
the distribution of gifts. Members of 
the Hospital staff and of the Hospital 
Board of Directors called to wish their 
pupils a Merry Christmas. Then at 
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six, the carolers accompanied by a vio- 
linist, sang through the halls of the 
Hospital. 

On Sunday morning, we were most 
fittingly awakened by the carolers in 
the chapel. At five-thirty they caroled 
under the principal’s window to wish 
her a joyful Christmas, and at six o’clock 
they sang through the Hospital halls 
again to the joy and—surely we can 
say the blessing—of suffering brothers 
and sisters of the Christ Child there. 
Then came chapel, followed by a carol 
service in front of the Hospital in 
which service the whole training school 
took part. 

If a nurse could not yet believe that 
it was Christmas and a happy season, 
when she joined in singing “Joy to the 
World” and “Silent Night,” out in the 
clear frosty air of that morning, then 
at least she knew that it was His birth- 
day and a joyous time. 

Nurses off duty attended Christmas 
morning services. There were children’s 
services in many of the churches that 
evening which many who were off duty 
in the afternoon attended. 

Dinner on Christmas day was a boun- 
tiful and delicious meal. The dining 
hall had been decorated with holly; a 
tiny lighted Christmas tree graced each 
table, and though a nurse came from 
duty to dinner and was returning im- 
mediately after, she could and did feel 
that she was having a real Christmas 
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dinner and was one in spirit with those 
at home. 

Classes were dismissed for the week 
following Christmas. The day itself 
having fallen on Sunday, holiday half- 
days were given on Monday. On Tues- 
day evening came the Training School 
party and each class contributed to the 
entertainment. Class parties occupied 
other evenings of the week, one class 
relieving another on duty, so that an 
entire class could be present at its own 
party. Eatables from home, games, 
music and happy good times permeated 
with a joyous feeling of comradeship, 
were in order at these gatherings. 
Christmas festivities, proper, ended on 
Sylvester Eve with a general merry- 
making at midnight to welcome in the 
New Year. Many a girl learned in these 
days, if she knew it not before, that 
our Home could be and is more than 
merely a boarding school, that it is as 
nearly a home as any place save our own 
homes can be. 

Through all these days of the Christ- 
mas season, a spirit of joy, contentment, 
comradeship, and love permeated all 
things. It seemed that we loved each 
other more, our School and our work, 
our own homes and dear ones,—in fact 
all mankind more than ever before 
The Christmas spirit was over all and 
in all. We felt like saying with Tiny 
Tim, “God bless us every one!” 


AN EFFICIENCY EXPEDIENT 


The Rochester General Hospital, Rochester, N. Y., has a volunteer organization of aides 
who take to their destinations, flowers and packages brought im for the patients. Sometimes 


there are thirty articles to be delivered at one time. 


In order to do this work quietly and 


effectively, a child’s express wagon, rubber tired, was secured, in which all packages are placed 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this department. Letters should not 
exceed 250 words in length and should be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 


MEDICAL WORK IN INDIA 

EAR EDITOR: Perhaps some of my 

nurse sisters would like to know some- 
thing about the medical work from a nurse’s 
standpoint in far-away India. I am writing 
in hope that our need for doctors and nurses 
may be felt by others who want to give some 
of their days of service to the most needy and 
helpless of the peoples of the world. Our 
hospital is in western India, twelve hours 
north of Bombay. In the city of Baroda 
there are fifteen missionaries. We have a 
colony of our own and are fortunate in 
having some very nice English folk here who 
are in Government service. There is a Gov- 
ernment hospital in Baroda, but our Chris- 
tian people prefer to have care at the mission 
hospital. There are about thirty thousand 
Christians in Baroda District, and from all 
the surrounding villages and near-by places 
they come to us for treatment. The non- 
Christian people come to us only when the 
mid-wives have done all the harm they ‘can 
in a difficult confinement case. For other 
diseases the Guru, or religious teacher, puts a 
charm around the neck and a pile of cow- 
dung mixed with small stones on the so.t spot 
of the baby’s head and they come with burns 
from a hot iron on the chest and abdomen 
and with cow-dung plastered over burns and 
ulcers. Our nurses work very hard cleaning 
the sores and making them fit for the good 
ointment which we use. A little boy was 
brought to us last week whose head was 
jnjured and the flesh was hanging, but over 
it was plastered crushed leaves mixed with 
cow-dung. Three of our treatments were 
enough; the parents never brought the boy 
back. He was better and no doubt got well 
with no further treatment. We never see 
the end of a case, as the people are so ignorant 
they neglect to return after the wound is a 
trifle better. Sucilla is a girl of ten years, 
who was taking grain from the cooking-pot 
in her school when her dress caught fire and 
burned her leg and buttocks. She was dread- 
fully sick and hardly expected to live. After 
six weeks of care her leg is healed and she is 
trying to walk and to get her leg straight. 


She refuses to use the crutches and I don’t 
wonder, for they are bamboo sticks with a 
piece of wood across for the arm-pits. A 
little boy who is here for an infected jaw 
takes care of Sucilla; helps her to walk, brings 
her water and food and laughs and plays with 
her. The Mission children of India have 
learned to laugh and play. We take children 
who are on the verge of tuberculosis and build 
up their frail bodies with good food, milk 
and eggs. Training the Indian girls for nurses 
is a difficult task, as they have little strength 
for real hospital work. The climate and their 
heredity have handicapped them, and we with 
our American ideals feel discouraged at the 
slow advance they make. One of our nurses 
was an orphan in the mission school and when 
she finished the grammar school she begged 
to study nursing. A missionary sent her to 
us and she seems a born nurse. Her studies 
have been hard, but she has spent many even- 
ings sitting on the floor with a lantern 
writing her lectures, and is always happy doing 
her work. The Indian and Européan patients 
adore her. She is as proud as any American 
nurse of her black band and of the wrist- 
watch given her by friends in America. An- 
other girl who has just graduated walked into 
the mission when only three years old and 
asked to stay. Her parents died of famine and 
she was left with no one. She seemed to be 
of higher caste than most of the waifs who 
came, and has shown it all her life. The mis- 
sionaries educated her, but when she wes 
ready for college she developed tuberculosis 
and was sent to our sanitarium, where she 
recovered. She was behind her class in col- 
lege, so she took up nursing. She has a beau- 
tiful sunny face and is always polite and kind 
Another girl named Ganga was brought to 
the mission during the famine, but she was 
very naughty all her school days. She seemed 
to want to study nursing and now she is one 
of our best nurses. Our other girls have his- 
tories as interesting as these and in time I am 
sure that they will make as good nurses. They 
learn from the American nurses more than 
they can ever learn from books. The caste 
system of India has a hold on the Christians 
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as well as the non-Christians and we have to 
work against it. All of the work that Amer- 
ican nurses find joy and satisfaction in doing 
is contrary to the ideas of the Indian people 
As the days go by they are learning to do 
the tasks with more joy and will perhaps 
“overcome the ideas that are born in them. 
I know the joy of working with the foreign 
people on our American shores and I loved 
the work. Many of our nurses are graduating 
and needing positions for experience and a 
livelihood, so why not lend help to the girls 
of India? The joy that comes from hard 
toil will bring its reward. We suffer from the 
heat of the plains, but the nights bring cool 
breezes and refreshing sleep so that we are 
ready for the new day. We begin our day 
with a prayer service led by one of the nurses 
After the service, the night nurse reads the 
night report. We have no trouble with noisy 
shoes in an Indian hospital, for the nurses 
never wear shoes. The girls are gentle and 
quiet. The women carry water pots on their 
heads and a baby on their hip, which makes 
them very erect and stately. The Christian 
women are learning to carry their babies 
folded in their arms, covered with their sari 
The sari is a piece of cloth about five yards 
long, draped as a skirt and brought over the 
head and shoulders in folds. Two years of 
service in India, sometimes in the villages, the 
dispensary and hospital have brought joy and 
experience that a nurse cannot get in any 
other way. This work brings its reward, not 
in money, but in real satisfaction that service 
has been given where it is most needed 
American nurses must broaden, give time and 
years of service where they will count for 
most. To get the most out of the training 
that we have worked hard for, we must work 
where we are most needed, whether at home 
or abroad. India is still a dark, black country 
with superstition and ignorance, but the white 
folk with their educatjon, advancement and 
high moral standards make parts of India like 
a beautiful garden Auice C. Harris 


Baroda Residency, India 


LITTLE EXPERIENCES OF A PRIVATE 
DUTY NURSE 

EAR EDITOR: Long before we take 

training and during training we antici- 

pate the big day when we shall leave the 
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hospital and realize our first case. We see 
ourselves getting a call, grabbing a travelling 
bag, rushing off on a case to do our utmost 
for humanity, applying ice caps to feverish 
and relieving tired mothers. Surely 
would come to such a self-sacri- 
ficing person,—almost a halo would shine 
around her head. But, alas! When the 
day comes to leave the hospital, and we try 
our success at private duty, then our dreams, 
the rainbow bubbles that they are, seem to 
be rising up against an army of scalpels 
pricking our pretty bubbles, which 
Occasionally one bubble out of a thousand 
survives. Sometimes one has a very appre 
ciative patient who realizes that a nurse must 
have rest that she may do justice to him, but 
about two-thirds of the patients think nurses 
have it too easy; they are not earning their 
money; and the relatives of the patient want 
to dictate the treatment and tell you how 
they would do it, and insinuate little things 
about the time one goes off duty and the time 
one comes on duty,—how much sleep you 
get at night, and Isn’t it considered an easy 
case? Oh! you deft people that strike off one 
hundred and fifty words a minute. Oh! you 
wizards with the adding machine,—all you 
great army of workers, even ye street sweep- 
ers and dish washers,—don’t envy the trained 
nurse. Demigod though she seems, in im- 
maculate white, with a red cross on her 
sleeve, in reality she has a much more sig 
nificant cross of responsibility to carry, and 
philosophizes thus, that we must take the 
bitter with the sweet, entertaining reveries of 
the bubbles that have lived, and dreaming 
of the day when her name will go down in 
history as a great private duty nurse. 
Minnesota O. M.B 


A TRANSPORT TRIP 
(Continued from page 142, November 
Journal.) 

EAR EDITOR: After our sightseeing 

trip, we visited the Navy Nurses’ 
Quarters and concluded our visit by having 
dinner at their delightful home. The most 
interesting part of the trip, of course, was the 
Panama Canal where we arrived three days 
later. At Limon Bay, six hydroplanes came 
to meet us, surrounding the ship. We an- 
chored to await our turn going through, as 
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all ships arriving are scheduled in rotation 
The pilot came aboard at 11 a. m., and ten 
minutes later we were under way. Covering 
seven miles, we arrived at Gatun Locks where 
the ship was lifted 85 feet by means of three 
flights of locks. On entering each lock a 
massive gate encloses the ship which is floated, 
or raised 27 feet bringing it on the level with 
the water in the next lock to be entered 
While going through the locks, the engines are 
stopped and steel mules on both sides of the 
lock by means of a cable draw the ship 
through. Gatun Locks is an enormous arti 
ficially filled body of water covering 164 
square miles. In this lake are the dam and 
spillway. Contrary to my expectation, very 
little machinery is used in proportion to the 
size. After entering the lake, the vessel may 
go full speed for a distance of twenty-three 
miles. The seamen at this time saw an op- 
portunity of getting plenty of fresh water to 
scrub the main deck and they took advant 
age of the opportunity. Before Culebra Cut 
is reached, the lake narrows to 300 feet and 
the speed of the ship is necessarily reduced 
One has a splendid opportunity to see the 
magnitude of the work. When Pedro Miguel 
Lock is reached, the ship is lowered thirty 
feet to the level of Miraflores Lake which is 
also artificially filled and is two miles square 
Passing through this lake, the ship arrives at 
the Miraflores Lock where it is lowered by 
two flights of locks to the sea level channel, 
eight miles in length on the Pacific side. The 
average time required to pass through the 
canal is from eight to ten hours. 

Stopping at Balboa for two days gave us 
a splendid opportunity to visit Panama, Ancon, 
the old and new city, which we found ex 
tremely interesting,Panama has narrow crowd 
ed streets, shops bordering either side, small 
with entire open fronts displaying all kinds of 
wares. There are many fine large churches 
here, one in particular having a very beautiful 
gold altar, but all liberally ornamented 
Ancon is very modern with its macadam roads, 
pretentious buildings beautifully situated and 
an abundance of flowering shrubs surrounding 
the picturesque bungalows. We were for 
tunate to be there while the weather was de 
lightful. After taking oil, we got under 
way for San Diego, a distance of 2,997 
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miles, taking nine days to cover this part 

of the journey and keeping close enough 

to land to be able to see the ranges of moun- 

tains along the west coast of Central America 

and Mexico. The ocean was exceptionally 

calm until we reached the Gulf of Tehaun 

tepec, where we had about twelve hours of 

choppy sea, but all proved to be good sailors 

At night we had a wonderful opportunity to 
see the Southern Cross every evening for a 
week. Many forms of entertainment were 
furnished on board, such as card tournaments, 
moving pictures, dancing, minstrel shows, etc.; 
the nine days passed quickly. At 7:00 p. m 

we sailed into San Diego Bay, where hydro 

planes came up to meet us, salutes were ex 

changed and in a few minutes we were in 
the midst of destroyers of the Pacific fleet 

The whole performance was spectacular and 
thrilling. Miss Cox came aboard as soon as 
the ship was at the dock and took us to the 
Nurses’ Quarters for dinner. The following 
morning the usual customs were gone through 
and then we were free to go ashore and visit 
the city. One of the many interesting places 
we visited was Balboa Park with a wonder 

ful open air organ and we were there in time 
to enjov a two-hour recital by a celebrated 
organist who gave a synopsis of the pieces he 
was to play and a short history of the com- 
poser. After a tour through the park, the 
beautiful buildings and museums, observing 
the wonderful flowers and shrubs along the 
Japanese tea houses, we found that in our 
limited time we had covered considerable 
ground. Our next stop was at the Naval Hos 
pital, part of which is in the park known as 
Pepper Grove, so named because of the many 
pepper trees in that section. We returned to 
the ship after a delightful visit at the Nurses 
Home, where we were again hospitably enter- 
tained for dinner. The next morning we took 
a sixteen-mile ride by auto to the Mexican 
border, where our chauffeur registered the 
number of passengers without much ceremony 
and we were allowed to pass. The chief at- 
traction is Monte Carlo, controlled by the 
government. Every conceivable type, race, 
and class of people may be seen in this daily 
gathering. Beginning in November, the great 
race track of Lower California Jockey Club 
is open and for 110 days great crowds gather 
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to play the races. Aside from the race track, 
the place is like any small Mexican town. We 
bought a few souvenirs, but could obtain only 
$2.00 worth without a 60 per cent duty. We 
also spent a pleasant day at Tiajuana and 
went to Coronado Beach, visiting the famous 
hotel with its beautiful grounds; and Point 
Loma, Sunset Cliffs, Ocean and Long Beaches, 
making a short stop at these places. Our next 
stop was at San Pedro, after eight hours’ 
sail from San Diego. Passing the flagship, the 
usual salutes were fired. It was a wonderful 
sight to view all the dreadnaughts of the Pa- 
cific fleet lying in the harbor, the hospital 
ship Mercy having a prominent place amongst 
them. Owing to the large amount of cargo 
unloaded here we had a stay of almost three 
days. The weather was delightful. There is 
a certain air of prosperity about all the west 
coast cities which is particularly noticeable 
to a stranger. Our first trip was to Los An- 
geles, three-quarter-hour ride by trolley, and 
we took an auto trip around the city, cover- 
ing thirty miles, visiting the business section, 
Chinatown, public and private parks and 
boulevards. The automatic traffic system of 
this town is rather unique, the tunnels pene- 
trating the earth and relieving the congestion 
en the roads, making travel easy. In the 
afternoon we made a trip to Hollywood, St 
Monica, Venice, Beverly Hills and Culiver 
City, the residential places in which are built 
some of the most beautiful bungalows I ever 
expect to see. The poinsettias were in bloom, 
fields of them everywhere and from a dis- 
tance it looks like a scarlet carpet. The fol- 
lowing day we made a trip to Pasadena, which 
gave us a wonderful opportunity to see that 
beautiful city of homes, broad thoroughfares, 
sunken gardens, orange groves, and the in- 
teresting St. Gabriel Mission. We also visited 
the ostrich farms, seeing birds of all ages and 
varieties, who are named for the most promi- 
nent people in our country. Leaving San 
Pedro, our next stop was Mare Island, via 
San Francisco, arriving two days later, where 
the ship was to undergo repairs for eight days. 
The remaining passengers disembarked here, 
giving us time to visit San Francisco and the 
surrounding places. We had a trip through 
the Valley of the Moon, to Santa Rosa, an 
opportunity to see the Luther Burbank experi- 
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mental gardens and through miles of prune 
orchards, through Petaluna, the egg belt of 
the country, where only White Leghorns are 
raised, the ground so covered with white 
feathers that, at a distance, it looks like a 
light coat of snow. Leaving San Francisco 
with only thirty-five passengers, bound for 
Bremerton, we were scarcely out of the har- 
bor when a heavy fog came up which en- 
gulfed us for the greater part of the trip, cov- 
The sea was choppy and the 
For- 


water 


ering four days. 
majority of the passengers were seasick 
tunately, on entering the wonderful 
way at Puget Sound the fog lifted and we had 
a view of the range of mountains with Mt 
Rainier in the distance. We arrived on Sun- 
day afternoon, and as all the passengers were 
leaving the ship, we were able to go to the 
Nurses’ Quarters for a visit. They were all 
pleased to see us and Miss McCloud made 
our visit very delightful. The following day 
we left for Seattle, which is an hour’s trip by 
boat from Bremerton, and I found this city 
a counterpart of our eastern towns with its 
pretentious homes and solidly built business 
places. From Seattle we went to Tacoma, but 
were unable to visit the National Park which 
closes early in September. Our next trip was 
to Vancouver by boat from Seattle, an all- 
night trip. It is almost necessary to give your 
entire family history to get on the boat, but 
it furnished us with a good deal of amusement 
While in Vancouver we visited the places of 
interest, which were many, and had a trip up 
the Capaloni Mountains to Suspension Bridge, 
where one gets a splendid view of the Canyon, 
over 200 feet below. Leaving Vancouver, we 
went to Victoria, described by one of us as 
a most ladylike city. There are beautiful 
houses, delightful drives, and the interesting 
group of Parliament buildings. Our return 
trip was equally pleasant, as we stopped at 
the same places and used the opportunity to 
see the things which we passed on our way 
out. We left Bremerton on November 19, 
having delayed several hours owing to a heavy 
snow storm. The Navy Yard band and the 
band from the U.S. S. Tennessee played as we 
pulled away. Outside the Sound, the sea was 
very rough and continued so until we reached 
Mare Island, four days later. We carried 
about thirty passengers, all of them seasick 
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We left Mare Island November 29 and arrived 
at San Pedro December 1, where we had a 
forty-eight-hour stop-over which we greatly 
enjoyed. Our next port was San Diego, where 
the greater number of our passengers em- 
barked and we numbered 178, all bound for 
the east coast, including thirty-five chiidren 
Nine days later we arrived at Panama, where 
we spent forty-eight hours, which every one 
enjoyed. The following morning we started 
on the return trip through the Canal. It was 
delightfully cool. We stopped at Colon for 
four hours to take on passengers and freight 
Our next stop was Haiti on December 18, 
where we delayed only seven hours, as all 
were anxious to get home by Christmas. The 
nurses came on board and had dinner with us 
Four days later we were in Hampton Road 
and from there we proceeded to Portsmouth, 
N. H., and back to Boston, where we stayed 
four days, arriving in New York on January 8 
I expected to make this account brief, but 
though I have written so much I have not 
covered all. I hope the experience of this 
delightful trip will come to many of my sister 
nurses Suzie I. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NURSING 


EAR EDITOR: I would like to obtain 

information pertaining to private 
school nursing, preferably in a school for 
Junior boys. Through what agencies are such 
positions obtained? What are the duties? 
And what is the range of salary given? Among 
the Journal subscribers, I am sure there must 
be some who are resident nurses in private 
schools 

New Jersey E. P 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


EAR EDITOR: A nurse was called by 

a surgeon to special a case in a hospital 
The patient’s husband lost his position and 
did not pay his bills; he finally left for parts 
unknown. Neither hospital, nor doctor, nor 
nurse was paid. Now the nurse has requested 
the doctor to pay the amount due her. He 
has asked me if nurses consider the doctor 
responsible for their pay under these condi- 
tions, and I replied, “No, a nurse has to take 
the risk of not being paid just as the doctor 
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does.” Am I right? Or does the modern 
nurse hold the doctor responsible? As I 
graduated over thirty years ago, my opinion 
may be old-fashioned 

Montana 


FOUND—A PIN 


EAR EDITOR: I have in my posses 
sion a pin, belonging to Cora C. Cavitt, 
graduate of Illinois Southern Hospital, in 1909 
This pin was found on a train in the middle 
western states during October. The owner 
may have the pin if she will send the address 
Mrs. Rosert DUKE 
Box 161, Ellisville, Miss 


WHAT THE JOURNAL MEANS TO ME 

EAR EDITOR Since my health has 

failed and my income has stopped, I find 
I can do without many things, but not with 
out the nursing Journal. I greatly appreciate 
all the many good things the co-editors and 
the department editors prepare for us every 
month and only wish that every graduate 
nurse would be a reader and a subscriber to 
the Journal. I think the table, How Does 
Your State Stand? is a good looking glass 
and I think it should be kept near the front 
page. I did not know it was in the Journal 
until I happened to look through the adver 
tisements one day 


Kansas 


JOURNALS WANTED OR ON HAND 

Journals wanted by the College for Women 
Library, 11130 Bellflower Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Vol. VII, No. 5 (February, 1907); 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1-8 (November, 1917, 
through May, 1918) 

Journals wanted by Carrie M. Hall, Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass.: 1910, 
April and September; 1911, November and 
December; 1912, January through March and 
May through July; 1917, October and Novem 
ber; 1918, May 

Journals wanted by Mrs. M. M. Johnson, 
Russell, N. Y. All copies for 1921 


Note—Many letters are awaiting their turn 
for publication. Writers are asked to make 
their communications short and to the point, 
in order that there may be room for all 
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AN APPEAL FROM RUSSIA: AN OPEN 
LETTER TO AMERICAN NURSES 


HEN, in 1914, the calamities of the 

Great War fell upon Europe,—Amer- 
ica, always ready to help those who are in 
need of assistance, immediately sent a series 
of sanitary organizations to the Allied armies. 
Political circumstances soon called American 
troops to the battle fields, and although all 
forces were needed, America did not reduce 
her assistance and continued to support the 
organizations she had founded. 

In 1919, the war came to an end for Eu- 
rope, but the terrible trials that were the fate 
of Russia did not stop and years of fratricide 
war, famine, and epidemics that are now 
raging all over the country have made of once 
powerful Russia a land of horrors and death, 
such as we see it at the present time. 

America, always true to her high principles 
of Christian faith and love, has not remained 
indifferent to the fate of millions of perishing 
people and came to their rescue by means of 
relief organizations started on a large scale 
The names of many Americans working in 
Russia, as well as assisting Russian refugees in 
Europe, are written in golden letters in the 
hearts of the Russian people. This is why I 
take the liberty of applying to all nurses of 
the Great America, who have come to the 
Congress at Seattle, and beg them to give a 
few minutes of attention to the fate of Rus- 
sian nurses. 

The Organization of Russian Nursing Sis- 
ters is one of the oldest in Europe, started in 
1854, when, some time before the arrival of 
Florence Nightingale, Elisabeth Kartzeff began 
to work on battle fields with a group of Rus- 
sian women. This work developed in Russia 
and took a somewhat particular character, 
peculiar to the Russian soul and quite distinct 
from the majority of European organizations. 
Russian nurses considered their work as a 
deed of Christianity, devoted themselves en- 
tirely to their high calling, sacrificed all their 
time and strength without any remuneration, 
and gave up their private life and interests 
in the name of their work. 

The whole organization developed under the 


1 This appeal was not read at the convention 
because of its length. 
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banner and the immediate direction of the 
Red Cross; therefore Russian nurses are 
nurses of the Red Cross true to the motto in- 
scribed on its sign. Sisterhoods, schools 
where nurses were trained according to a 
duly elaborated programme, had been spread 
all over Russia and in 1914 we had 109 
schools. These schools were open to all 
classes of people, and girls of the best society 
could be often seen working with girls of 
very modest origin. In order to be admitted, 
a general instruction obtained in the first four 
classes of a liceum was required, as a rule, 
but some schools admitted only those who had 
completed their instruction in a liceum. The 
age of admittance was between 18 and 35 
years, but considerable attention was always 
given to the moral aspect of the candidate, 
as the position of nurse was placed excep- 
tionally high in Russia. 

In order to obtain the grade of 
nurse, it was necessary to achieve a 
years’ course of studies, giving a practical and 
theoretical training (in some schools during 
three years), on a very large scale and includ- 
ing all branches of nursing. Theoretical lec- 
tures were made by professors and physicians, 
and practical work was performed under the 
direction of experienced trained nurses. Most 
schools had their own hospitals (80 hospitals 
and six lying-in hospitals attached to schools) 
When schools had no hospitals of their own, 
nurses were sent to town and military hos- 
pitals for practical work. All schools were 
provided with dispensaries on a large 
(these were 117), numerous patients visited 
the same and offered good material for prac- 
tical work performed by nurses. 

After two years’ training, nurses usually 
chose some special branch, tried to improve 
therein, and often became the nearest and 
best assistants of doctors and superintended 
the work of young nurses. School life was 
strictly disciplined. The superintendence of 
the inner life was intrusted to a head nurse, 
who always was a competent person. Trained 
nurses had an uniform strictly particular to 
every school and lived one or two in a room. 
Pupil nurses had their wards and dormitories 
and had their own uniform. An appointed 
head nurse regulated the life and work of 
pupils and also held lectures in order to ac- 
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quaint them with the ethical side of nursing 
work. Nurses lived in school and were pro- 
vided with board and food, clothing, and a 
small amount of pocket money. They had 
three weeks’ leave every year and, in case of 
illness, were placed in hospitals, sanitariums, 
etc. Those who could not stay with their 
families were authorized to take some rest in 
country houses duly accommodated for this 
purpose, where they went by turns. After 
25 years of service, the nurse was entitled to 
a pension from the State, and if she had lost 
her health in service, this pension was granted 
after 15 years, the time passed in the war 
or in combating some epidemics or other 
calamities being calculated as two years in 
stead of one. 

Since the foundation of the Red Cross and 
up to 1914, nurses had participated in nine 
teen wars fought by Russians, as well as by 
allied countries, and had worked on epidemics 
and struggled against famine and other ter 
rible calamities. 

Although the pension granted by the State 
was not considerable, it enabled the nurse 
to assure her living in later days, to lead an 
independent life, or to retire in a refuge for 
old nurses (there were four refuges duly ac 
commodated by the Red Cross). This shows 
all the value attached by the State to the 
work performed by nurses, the latter being 
placed on the same footing as the State offi 
cials. 

We must admit that, in the beginning, peo 
ple were almost skeptical towards the assist- 
ance given by women in hospital work, but 
very soon, nurses acquired a solid footing in 
the hospital ward, and improvements in hos 
pital life were attributed to their work. Rus- 
sian doctors highly praised the value of nurses 
and had every confidence in their knowledge 
and their absolutely conscientious work. We 
often saw young doctors who consulted ex- 
perienced nurses and even asked their advice 
The work was very hard, but independent and 
interesting when nurses were sent into regions 
where epidemics or other calamities were 
raging. Several nurses, superintended by a 
chief nurse, went generally to these countries, 
but they often were compelled to spread over 
the country, to stop in villages, and to work 
quite independently giving assistance to a 
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series of villages situated at a considerable 
distance from one another, whereas the doctor 
could visit only occasionally and survey their 
work. Many beautiful pages could be written 
on the activity of the Russian nurse 

Russia had, as yet, not been provided with 
an organization of nurses for the survey of 
public health. Two years before the war, a 
first attempt was made in order to start the 
work of visiting nurses in the poorest districts 
of Petrograd; this attempt proved to be suc 
cessful and obtained the confidence of the 
population and of the towm authorities. The 
war stopped this work and some new organi- 
zation will have to be started now in Russia 

Although the above mentioned schools had 
been well organized, the Japanese War proved 
in 1905, that the number of trained nurses 
was insufficient, and in 1910, lectures generally 
held in some of the existing schools, during a 
period of one year were started in order to 
prepare war-time nurses, on duly elaborated 
lines. These lectures had considerable success, 
girls of the best society longed to join same 
so as to be ready to help in case of a new 
war. These nurses, as well as all trained 
nurses, were duly registered by the mobiliza 
tion department and had to join at the first 
request 

When the war broke out in 1914, all nurses 
joined their work, but the calamity was too 
great, and the number of nurses proved once 
more insufficient; consequently short lectures 
for war-time nurses had to be started on a 
large scale (these lectures lasted three months 
in order to provide necessary assistance. These 
lectures could certainly not give experienced 
nurses, but the assistance of war-time nurses 
who worked under trained nurses, was val 
uable and we are entitled to state that the 
Russian Nursing Sister has proved to be at the 
height of her calling and that her standard al 
ways was, and still is, very high 

The circumstances of war in Russia were so 
uncommon that nurses attached to some mili- 
tary lazaretto had to follow the troops and 
to work sometimes in the valleys of western 
Prussia, sometimes in the snowy Carpathian 
Mountains, sometimes under the burning sun 
of Persia or on the Turkish frontier. Fol- 
lowing her regiment, the nurse had often to 
work under the enemy’s fire, but never left 
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her post, and a number of disabled and 
wounded nurses proved how they performed 
their work. 

The fatal year of 1917 ruined everything in 
Russia and destroyed all existing order. The 
work of the Red Cross was stopped by insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

With the evacuation of those to whom re- 
maining in Russia would mean certain death, 
a great number of Russian nurses were obliged 
to leave their country; some of them accom- 
panied evacuated hospitals and groups of 
wounded, while others followed their families, 
left everything they possessed, and had to 
seek refuge in foreign countries. According 
to a general registration made in different 
countries of Europe and Africa, the number 
of such nurses is about 1,000. But a small 
number of them is in a position to continue 
their professional work in various organiza- 
tions of the Russian Red Cross and in medical 
institutions on the spot. The majority of 
nurses are obliged to seek any kind of work 
so as to get their living, and we know excellent 
nurses who are compelled to work as dress- 
makers, waitresses, servants, etc., and so earn 
their living and provide for their families. 

All affairs pertaining to nurses were con- 
centrated in the Committee for Assistance to 
Nurses at the Headquarters of the Russian 
Red Cross, but the extremely limited means 
placed at the disposal of this Committee does 
not enable same to help all those who are in 
need of assistance, and obliges it to limit this 
assistance to separate cases of extreme poverty, 
disease, etc. The Committee has organized 
and is keeping up repetition lectures for nurses 
at Constantinople, Servia, and Bulgaria, and 
is paying for Russian nurses who have joined 
lectures for visiting nurses in France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

However, notwithstanding this assistance, 
the situation of an enormous majority of 
Russian nurses is extremely painful, and the 
financial means of the Committee are far too 
limited to provide for invalid and disabled 
nurses. 

The position of Russian nurses in foreign 
countries is certainly painful, but there are 
those who have remained in Russia and con- 
tinue, with the greatest self-denial, their work 
of assistance to those who suffer, in condi- 
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tions impossible to describe among the terrible 
chaos that reigns in Russia. The information 
that reaches us pictures the Way of the Cross 
suffered by Russian nurses under the Bolshe- 
viks. We have a long list of tortured, violated 
and executed nurses, all their crime lying 
solely in the fact that they helped everybody 
without distinction of parties. But this was 
sufficient to be considered as counter-revolu- 
tionary and shot. Many of these nurses are 
languishing in Soviet prisons and concentra- 
tion camps and are deprived of the possibility 
of finding some comfort in serving their fel- 
low-sufferers, and thus forgetting the horrors 
of their life. 

Some of the schools are still 
this is the kingdom of hunger and cold and, in 
these conditions, the nurses loyal to their 
duty, continue to work under the Bolsheviks 
We have letters showing the horrors of their 
life, we have the names of those who are 
kept in prison, but we are incapable to help 
them. A name imprudently pronounced is 
sufficient to create still worse conditions and 
even death for those who have remained in 
Russia. 

At the present time, Russian nurses have 
organized a “Union of Russian Nurses Abroad” 
in the purpose of helping one another by all 
possible means abroad, as well as in Russia 
Having collected some funds, the first thing 
to do was to send as many food parcels as 
possible to starving nurses in Russia. They 
are ready to give all they can on their modest 
salaries, but all they do is nothing when com- 
pared to the needs of the corporation. 

American nurses, in the name of the 
“Union,” we appeal to you. You, who have 
the luck of being brought together at the 
present Congress, in order to state your needs, 
to better the conditions of life, and to im- 
prove the work in the profession you have 
chosen, think of the Russian nurses! Try to 
represent yourselves the life of hundreds of 
Russian nurses, far from their country, and 
home, who have lost everything they had and 
are now, for more than three years, scattered 
all over Europe and Africa, deprived of every- 
thing and leading the miserable and hungry 
life of refugees. Come to their rescue. Help 
them to keep up their strength, to acquire 
more knowledge and training for their future 
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work in Russia. And, above all, let your 
thought fly to the reign of hunger and death 
where nurses, loyal to their duty, assume their 
painful labor. Talk to those of your country 
men who have been in Russia and beg them 
to give you particulars and to tell you how 
thousands of Russian nurses are living, work- 
ing and perishing, and we feel convinced that 
you cannot remain insensible to their fate 
and that you will help those whom we are 
incapable to assist. You will be able to better 
their conditions. Leaning on the authority of 
your country, you will be able to prove that 
it is impossible to keep nurses in prison. You 
will send on the spot an international nursing 
organization in order to study the situation 
of Russian nursing institutions, you will or- 
ganize the sending of food parcels on a very 
large scale, and save the life of many thou- 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Every person who buys Christmas seals becomes a working partner in the great campaign 
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sands of Russian nurses. And we believe that 
you will do it. And, as you have erected a 
beautiful monument to the memory of Ameri- 
can nurses in the Nurses’ Home and School 
of Florence Nightingale at Bordeaux, you will 
leave an everlasting memory in the thankful 
hearts of Russian nurses to whom you have 
stretched a helping hand across the ocean, 
true sister's hand at a time of terrible trials 
and calamities 
A. RoMANOFF, 

Chiarman of the Central Committee of the 

“Union of Russian Nurses Abroad”; Chief 

Matron of the Russian Red Cross 


(Contributions for the relief of Russian 
nurses will be received at National Headquar- 
ters, American Nurses’ Association, R. Inde 
Albaugh, Office Director.) 


to stamp out tuberculosis. There are, at the present time, over one million active cases of this 
preventable disease in this country and it is estimated that we have a like number of inactive 
cases. The campaign against tuberculosis has always been an educational one and the little 
seals have raised a grand total of $20,000,000 for this work which has resulted in reducing the 
death rate from 200 per hundred thousand in the Registration Area sixteen years ago, when 
the first seals were sold, to 100 per hundred thousand 

There are eight elements in the campaign to which Christmas Seal Sale money has been 
and is applied. Those are: (1) for increasing the number of hospitals and sanatoria for the 
treatment of tuberculosis from 100 (16 years ago) to nearly 700 with approximately 60,000 
beds; (2) for establishing over 550 clinics and dispensaries; (3) in securing at least 3,500 
special tuberculosis nurses who instruct, in the home, mothers and their families; (4) toward 
research work; (5) for statistical study; (6) for publicity in distributing during the past 16 
years approximately 1,000,000 pieces of printed matter; (7) for the Modern Health Crusade 


which has enrolled nearly 8,000,000 school children who are learning daily health habits; 


(8) 


toward securing over 3,000 open air schools and preventoria 
Buy Tuberculosis Seals in December. Let your packages and letters carry the message of 


hope and health that is hidden in every seal 


NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 

Emily McLaughlin, Harper Hospital, De- 
troit, has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the conven- 
tion to be held in 1924. 

A special Committee on Publicity has been 
appointed by the Board of Directors with 
Jane Van de Vrede, Atlanta, Georgia, as 
chairman. The duties of this committee have 
not yet been defined, but it is one which 
should fill a great need, not only at time of 
the biennial convention, but in the interval. 

The Secretary was appointed the delegate 
to the American Child Hygiene meeting held 
in Washington, with Gertrude Sebastian of 
Washington as alternate. 

Members of the Eligibility Committee, in 
addition to Lulu F. Abbott of Nebraska, 
chairman, are: Elizabeth Baumhoff, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Amy Allison, Providence, R. I.; Eliza- 
beth Higbid, Paterson, N. J.; Ethel Odegard, 
Madison, Wis. 

All requests for Relief Fund leaflets should 
be sent to the secretary of the Relief Fund 
Committee, Agnes G. Deans, 4924 Bucking- 
ham Court, St. Louis, Mo. 


BY-LAWS OF THE PRIVATE DUTY SEC- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN NURSES’ 
ASSOCIATION 
By-laws of the Private Duty Section of the 

American Nurses’ Association: 

(The existing by-laws of the Private Duty 
Section, with amendments proposed at the 
convention in Seattle. This report will be 
presented to the Section for final adoption at 
the biennial convention to be held in Detroit 
in 1924.) 


Article I. Name 
The name of this Section shall be the Pri- 
vate Duty Section of the American Nurses’ 


Association 


Article I]. Object 
The object of this Section shall be to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the consideration of 
problems of special interest to private duty 
nurses. 
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Article III. Membership 
Any private duty nurse enrolled with the 
American Nurses’ Association, who is doing 
or has done private duty nursing may be a 
member of this Section 


Article IV. Officers 

Section 1—The officers of this Section shall 
be a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Sec 
retary. 

Sec. 2—-These officers shall be elected by 
ballot during the last business meeting of the 
Section at the biennial convention of the 
American Nurses’ Association and shall con- 
tinue in office two years or until their suc 
cessors are elected 


Article V. 


Section 1—The regular term of all officers 
shall commence at the adjournment of the 
which they were 


Duties of Officers 


biennial convention at 
elected. 

Sec. 2—The Chairman shall preside at all 
meetings of the Section and shall keep in 
touch with the private duty 
nurses; she shall appoint all committees 

Sec. 3—The Vice-Chairman shall perform 
the duties of the Chairman in her absence 

Sec. 4—-The Secretary shall keep the min 
utes of all meetings, a copy of which shall be 
furnished the Secretary of the American 
Nurses’ Association within two weeks follow- 
ing the biennial convention 


Article VI. 


Section 1—The Chairman of the 
shall be a member of each committee 

Sec. 2—-There shall be three standing com- 
least three 


problems of 


Committees 


Section 


mittees which shall consist of at 
members each, namely: 

(a) Committee on Programme. 

(b) Nominations 

(c) Revision of By-Laws 

Sec. 3—The Committee on 
shall prepare a programme for the meetings 
of the Section and shall submit the same to 
the Chairman of the Programme Committee 
of the American Nurses’ Association not later 
than two months previous to the biennial 
convention 
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Sec. 4—The Committee on Nominations 
shall prepare a ticket for each biennial con 
vention of the Section, consisting of one or 
more names for each office to be filled of 
those who have consented to serve if elected 
The ticket shall be presented at the first busi- 
ness session of the Section. 

Sec. 5—The Committee on Revision of By 
Laws shall receive all proposed amendments 
to the by-laws of the Section and shall sub- 
mit them for adoption at the biennial con- 
vention. This committee shall advise State 
Associations concerning their Private Duty 
Section By-Laws (when requested) for the 
purpose of keeping them in harmony with 
the requirements of the Private Duty Section 
By-Laws of the American Nurses’ Association 
One member of this committee shall be selected 
from the Committee on Revision of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association. 

Article VII. Meetings 

This Section shall meet at the time of the 
biennial convention and when provided for 
by the Programme Committee of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association. 

Article VIII. Order of Exercises 

The order of exercises at each biennial meet- 
ing shall be in accordance with a programme 
adopted at the beginning of the meeting and 
shall include: 

Roll call by states. 

Annual report of secretary. 

Annual report of standing committees 

Annual report of special committees (if 
any). 

Election of officers. 

Reading of minutes (for correction and 
approval). 

Adjournment. 

Article IX. Advisory Council 

Section 1—The officers and standing com- 
mittees of this Section, and the officers of the 
Private Duty Sections of the State Associa- 
tions shall constitute an Advisory Council to 
promote the interests of the Private Duty Sec- 
tion of the American Nurses’ Association. 

Sec. 2—Meetings of the Advisory Council 
shall be held in connection with each bien- 
nial meeting of the Section at such time as 
shall be designated on the programme 
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Article X. Amendments 
These By-Laws may be amended at any 
biennial meeting of the Section by a two 
thirds vote of the members present and voting, 
provided the proposed amendments have 
previously been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the American Nurses’ Associa 
tion. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Janette F. Peterson, 
Gyda Bates, 
Elizabeth E. Golding, 
Clara Webber, 
Sarah E. Sly, Chairman, 
Committee on Revision of Section By-Laws 
Approved by Frances M. Ott, Chairman of 


Section. 
NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 


Report for October, 1922 


Receipts 
Previously acknowledged oe -$15,567.73 
Interest on Liberty bonds 23.38 
Interest on bonds_- 20.00 
Return of one protest fee 1.45 


California: District No. 1, Alameda 
County, $26; Dist. No. 5, Los An- 
geles County, $21; Dist. No. 9, San 
Francisco County, $12.50; Dist 
No. 10, San Joaquin County, $3; 
Dist. No. 11, Santa Barbara Co., 
$9; Dist. No. 12, Santa Clara Co., 
$29; Dist. No. 13, Santa Cruz Co., 


Colorado: One individual, Ft. Lyon 1.00 
Connecticut: Two individuals ___- 2.00 
Florida: One individual ______~_- 3.00 


Illinois: Dist. No. 3, $79; Dist. No 
8, $3; Dist. No. 5, $10; Dist 
No. 4,, $9; Third Dist., $25; 
First Dist., $5; one individual, in 
memory of Sophia F. Palmer, $10 141.00 

Iowa: One individual, Bettendorf, 
$1; one individual, Davenport, $1; 
Dist. No. 2, $96; Dist. No. 3, $39; 
Dist. No. 6, $45; Dist. No. 7, $6; 
Dist. No. 8, $22; Dist. No. 9, $16; 
Dist. No. 10, $15; Cresco St. Jo- 
seph’s Hosp. Alum., $15; Samari- 
tan Hosp. Alum. Association, $9; 
Dist. No. 4, $11; one individual, 
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Waverly, $1; nurses club, Waverly, 
$8.09; Lutheran Hosp. Alum. 
Assn., $16, $36.09 

Kansas: Kansas State Nurses’ As- 
sociation 

Kentucky: Kentucky State Nurses 
Association 

Maine: Western District: Maine 
General Hospital Training School 
Alum. Assn. 


Maryland: One Balti- 


individual, 

Minnesota: Dist. No. 4, $22.50; Dist. 
No. 2, $12; Dist. No. 5, $2; Second 
Dist., $1; Third Dist., $5; Fourth 
Dist., $26; Fifth Dist., $2.._-_- 

Mississippi: State Association of 
Graduate Nurses 

Missouri: One individual, St. Louis, 
$1; Missouri State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, $100; the Springfield Hosp. 
Alum. Assn. $15; University 
Nurses’ Alum., Kansas City, $24; 
five individuals, $5 

Nebraska: One individual, Nalmo, 
$1; one individual, Lincoln, $1; 
Dist. No. 2, seven individuals, $37 

New Hampshire: Elliot Hosp. Alum., 
Manchester, $25; two individuals, 
$2; Margaret Pillsbury Alum. As- 
sociation, $8 

New Jersey: One individual, Ruther- 


New York: One individual, W. New 
Brighton, Dist. No. 13, $1; ten 
nurses, $12.50; Roosevelt Alum., 
$3; Post Graduate Alum., $30, 
Dist. No. 2, Graduate Nurses of 
the Monroe County Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, $25; Dist. No. 13, 
Roosevelt Hospital Nurses’ Alum., 

Ohio: Two individuals _____-_-__-- 2.00 

Oklahoma: University Hosp. Nurses, 
Oklahoma City 

Pennsylvania: Hahnemann 
Nurses’ Alumnae, Philadelphia_-__- 

Texas: Two individuals, Austin 

Wisconsin State Nurses’ 


30.00 
100.00 


Wisconsin: 
Association 


Total receipts, November 1, 1922_$16,802.90 
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Disbursements 


Paid to 33 applicants for 

October 
Exchange on Checks 
Protest fee charged 
Printing folders 
To purchase of Liberty 

$10,552.89 
$ 6,250.01 
59,167.04 


November 1, 1922, Balance 
Invested Funds 


$65,417.05 


Note:—In report of August, 1922, Item 
“District No. 3, Iowa,” should have read 
“Iowa—District No. 3: St. Luke’s Alumnae, 
Cedar Rapids, $25.00; German Lutheran 
Hosp. Alum., Sioux City, $11.00; total, $36.00.” 

Contributions for the Relief Fund should 
be sent to V. Lota Lorimer, Treasurer, 1238 
West Lake Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. For in- 
formation address Miss E. E. Golding, Chair- 
man, 317 West 45th Street, New York City. 

V. Lota Lorruer, Treasurer 


MEMORIAL TO JANE A. DELANO 


The report received from the treasurer of 
the Delano Memorial Fund shows an increase 
of $229.50 in the Fund. At the present time 
it is $19,665.58. This opportunity is taken 
to urge members of the Committee, through 
the columns of the Journal, to take up the 
matter of the Delano Memorial and to make 
a strenuous effort now to complete this Fund 
so that the work on this Memorial can be 
started in the spring, it being the purpose of 
the Committee to begin work on the Memorial 
as soon as the sum of $25,000 is reached 
Checks should be made payable to the Jane 
A. Delano Memorial. Contributions may be 
sent to R. Inde Albaugh, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, or to any one of the follow- 
ing: Mary K. Nelson, 73 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Florence M. Johnson, 44 East 
23d Street, New York City; Jane Van de 
Vrede, 249 Ivy Street, Atlanta, Ga.; Grace 
Bentley, Plymouth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.; 
Minnie Ahrens, 308 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Olive Chapman, 901 Equitable 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; Grace Harrington, 315 
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University Street, Seattle, Wash.; Lillian 
White, Civic Auditorium, San _ Francisco, 
Calif.; Harvey D. Gibson, Treasurer, 26 Broad 
Street, New York City. Lucy Minnigerode, 
Chairman. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 


The calendar for 1923, Leaders of Amer- 
ican Nursing, is ready for sale at the price 
of $1 each. Orders should be sent to R. Inde 
Albaugh, Office Director, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Every nurse in the country should 
have one 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 


During October, 1922, the following named 
members of the Army Nurse Corps were or- 
dered transferred to the stations indicated: 
To Station Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 
2nd Lts. Julia Trabucco, Ellen Whelton; to 
Station Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex., 
2nd Lts. Mary Everett and Marie Hermanson; 
to Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif, 2nd Lts. Christiana M. Bauer, Pearl 
T. Ellis, Cora E. Hicks, Mary J. Palmes, 
Joan B. Ray, Emma C. Witherup; to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
ist Lt. Julia O. Flikke, Chief Nurse, 2nd Lts. 
Lucy Lewandowska, Margaret J. Stevenson; 
to the Philippine Department, 2nd Lieutenants 
Mary C. Donovan, Lillian Doyle, Margaret 
Dwyer, Alice M. Kendrick, Sara F. Kern 

Orders have been issued for the separation 
from the service of the following named 2nd 
Lieutenants: Ethel M. Adams, Alila F. 
Bachan, Patricia M. Barbour, Grace S. Ben- 
ton, Mary Bertrand, Mary M. Brady, Carrie 
V. Cannon, Clarice Carter, Lola S. Clark, Eva 
L. Davis, Eleanor R. Erwin, Nancy A. Erwin, 
Teresa Fitzgerald, Sylvia M. Fleming, Annie 
L. Frazier, Anna T. Fuerstenberg, Lena Gast, 
Opal L. Harbaugh, Ruth C. Head, Florence 
M. Hershberger, Garretta Hocker, Laura L. 
Holmes, Sidney Hood, Mable Jack, Leona L. 
Jenkins, Ruth H. Johnson, Martha Kappler, 
Jeanette E. Lathrop, Lilla M. Lawrence, 
Matilda C. Lundberg, Grace F. McCarthy, 
Mary L. McDonald, Elizabeth A. McGrath, 
Lila V. Mahan, Matie E. Money, Helen R. 
Monroe, Lily Nelsen, Florence L. Petermann, 
Christine Pilegard, Alice M. Price, Nina A. 
Raub, Catherine L. Reilly, Vera L. Rudkin, 
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Josephine Ryan, Mary H. Ryan, Mary L. 
Schappert, Julia E. Skidmore, Adele M. 
Stark, Eva M. Suttey, Ruth H. Taylor. 
Juri C. Stimson, 
Major, Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, 
Dean, Army School of Nursing 
NAVY NURSE CORPS 

Transfers: New York, N. Y., Bessie M 
Gaynor, Leobelle S. Wilfert; Norfolk, Va., 
Marie Sennett; Quantico, Va., Carolyn O 
Speas; San Diego, Calif. Agnes J. Gibson; 
U. S. S. Henderson (temporary duty), Grace 
A. Bidgood, Ruth Ingrana. 

Honorable Discharges: Minnie B. Irwin, 
Jennie F. Sheldon, Golda B. Slief, Elizabeth 
A. Westmacott. 

Resignations; Catherine M. Brophy, Anna 
G. Fitzpatrick, Florence G. Flynn, Mary J. 
McGinn, Flora M. O’Connor, Mary Loeb Rob- 
inson, C. Helen Scott. 

Discharged from Inactive Status: Mary E 
Babine, Kathryn M. Burke, Katherine Egan, 
Annie Gabriel, Florence H. Kerstetter, Rose 
A. Lamb, Jean Mustard, Sallie Reagan, Thelma 
Selfridge, Effie E. Watters, Mercedes White 

Lenan S. HicBeEe, 
Superintendent, Navy Nurse Corps 


U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NURSE 
CORPS 


New Assignments: Morvyth E. Gwillim 
and Gertrude Meade, to U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital No. 2, Boston, Mass.; Helen Spruill and 
Elizabeth McDonald, to Hospital No. 20, 
Savannah, Ga.; Edgar Balaban, to Hospital 
No. 21, Stapleton, N. Y.; Antonia DesLaur- 
iers and Edith Hartzel, to Hospital No. 43, 
Ellis Island, N. Y.; Rosalie Manwiller, to 
Hospital No. 82, Norfolk, Virginia 

Transfers: Anna Healy, to Hospital No. 
2, Boston, Mass.; Bridget Regan, to Hospital 
No. 6, Evansville, Ind.; Elizabeth Haney, to 
Hospital No. 15, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gertrude 
Fuller and Maude Murry, to Hospital No. 9, 
Fort Stanton, N. M.; Emma L. Brown, to 
Hospital No. 70, Hudson St., New York. 

Reinstatements: Florence Tidd and May J 
Austin, to Hospital No. 5, Chicago, IIl.; Flor- 
ence Straus and Aleta Manning, to Hospital 
No. 21, Stapleton, N. Y. 

Lucy MUINNIGERODE, 
Supt. of Nurses, USPHS. 
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UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The following salary schedule for nurses in 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Nursing Service, 
effective October 1, 1922, is now being put 
into effect: 

Minimum Maximum 
$1680 $1800 
2000 
2250 
2500 


A deduction of not to exceed $50 per month 
is made from the salary of a nurse on hos- 
pital duty for maintenance. It is felt that 
this scale of pay for nurses in the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau is a satisfactory adjustment 
of the nurses’ salary. 

Aside from the pay, the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau Nursing Service offers an attractive 
and desirable service to nurses, giving them 
splendid opportunities of assisting in the re- 
habilitation of our ex-service men. Post- 
graduate courses for nurses in tuberculosis and 
psychiatric nursing are being planned and will 
be given in the U. S. Veterans’ Hospitals to 
nurses in the service. This gives to the am- 
bitious nurse the opportunity to keep abreast 
of the times in the nursing procedures which 
accompany work of this type. 

The U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Nursing Service 
is maintaining the highest standards for ad- 
mission. Applicants must be citizens of the 
United States, graduates of an accredited 
school of nursing, and registered nurses. In 
addition to the foregoing, follow-up nurses 
doing home visiting with the trainees and 
claimants are required to have had at least 
four months’ training in public health nurs- 
ing or one or two years’ experience in public 
health nursing under a nurse supervisor. The 
service of these nurses doing follow-up work 
has proven to be of untold value, and the scope 
of their work is constantly widening. The 
nurse’s direct and intimate contact with the 
claimant and trainee enables her to do both 
preventive and constructive work with the 
ends in mind of educating in the methods of 
living. Many expressions of appreciation have 
been received of the work being done by the 
nurses in the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau Nursing 
Service. 


Staff Nurse 
Head Nurse 
Assistant Chief 


Mary A. Hickey, 
Superintendent of Nurses. 
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Reinstatements: U.S. V. H. No. 24, Palo 
Alto, Calif., Jessie L. Riddle; No. 30, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Pearl Dowe; No. 30, Chicago, IIl., 
Annex, Hilda Van Amburg; No. 32, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Marie Kirby; No. 44, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., Karl C. Bridge; No. 54, Arrow- 
head Springs, Calif., Helen Channer; No. 56, 
Ft. McHenry, Md., Ethel M. Fuss, Augusta 
Cornog, Jeanette E. S. Nichols; No. 39, Ta- 
coma, Wash., Mary C. Graham; No. 60, 
Oteen, N. C., Mary E. Ellis, Asst. Chief 
Nurse, Annie M. Joyner; No. 78, No. Little 
Rock, Ark., Kathryn G. Butts; No. 81, The 
Bronx, N. Y., Hannah Flahive, Madeline Wall, 
Carrie M. Kennedy; No. 85, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Eleanor Dittus; No. 89, Rutland, 
Mass., Marion B. Carter, Veta Lawlor. 


Transfers: Katherine L. Knowlton, Lulu 
Shively, Katherine Usher, to Arrowhead 
Springs, Calif.; Mary Griffith, Lillian E. 
Oakes, to Ft. Lyon, Colo.; Alice V. Drury, to 
Biltmore, N. C.; Beatrice Kistler, Harriet 
Rosenbluth, to The Bronx, New York; Eliza- 
beth T. Joyce, to St. Louis; Josephine L 
Osborn, to Hospital No. 57, Knoxville, Ia.; 
Kathleen Dorsey, Chief Nurse, from Hospital 
No. 36, Boston, Mass., to Hospital No. 89, 
Rutland, Mass.; Gertrude Vail, Hosp. No. 36, 
to District Mgr. Office, District No. 1; Mar- 
garet M. Martin, Clara J. Anderson, Sissie 
Underwood, to No. 30, Chicago; Adelaide E 
Saltzman and Ida M. Briscoe, to Oteen, N. C.; 
Belle McAtee, to No. 83, Mobile, Ala.; Anna 
E. Walsh, No. 50, to No. 24, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Grace Brunnelle, Irene A. Jennings, to Tacoma, 
Wash.; Bess Thompson, Chief Nurse, from 
Hosp. No. 51, Tucson, Ariz., to Hosp. No. 65, 
Ft. Bayard, N. M.; Nelle Roberts, Chief 
Nurse, from Hosp. No. 55, Ft. Bayard, N. M., 
to Hosp. No. 51, Tucson, Ariz.; Martha 
Schmidt, to Ft. Thomas, Ky.; Zuleika Sims, 
to Maywood, IIl.; Nell Owens, to Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Emma E. French, to Alexandria, La.; 
Bessie McCann, to Sheridan, Wyo.; Marion 
Echternach, Chief Nurse, from Hosp. No. 75, 
Colfax, Iowa, to Hosp. 57, Waukesha, Wis.; 
Ida LaPorte, to Greenville, S .C. 


FOLLOW-UP NURSING 


Transfers: Jean Carpenstein, from District 
No. 10 to District No. 2; Margaret J. Sulli- 
van, from District No. 1 to District No. 2 
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AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 

The outstanding event of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion, held at Washington, D. C., October 12-14, 
was the announcement by Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, President of the Association, of its 
consolidation with the Child Health Organ- 
ization of America. The importance of work 
with children was impressively summed up 
by Mr. Hoover, who stated that infant mor 
tality in the birth registration states had been 
cut more than 25 per cent in the last four 
years and that the number of state bureaus 
devoted to child hygiene had increased from 
13 in 1918, to 47 in 1922. Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, President of the Child Health Organ 
ization, stressed the importance of develop 
ing more of the new type of pediatrician, 
physicians versed in the normal development 
of the child as well as in the care and treat 
ment of disease. The British Ambassador, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, discussed the international 
importance of child health, inasmuch as 
every nation must assimilate a certain pro- 
portion of aliens who bring with them the 
results of their national health standards. Dr 
Richard Smith cogently summed up the essen 
tials of a programme for the pre-school child 
under seven heads: (1) Nutrition, (2) Pos 
ture, (3) Teeth, (4) Nasal obstructions, (5) 
Infectious diseases, (6) Personal hygiene, (7) 
Mental habits, and indicated the place of each 
in a community programme. 

Even to the non-specialist in child welfare, 
the programme was teeming with interest, for 
although the specialist requires a highly de 
veloped technic and a definite and scientific 
body of knowledge, every nurse should be 
informed as to what constitute the funda- 
mentals of the child health programme and 
should have a definite conception of positive 
health as a standard to be striven for 

One of the most interesting discussions was 
on Winifred Rand’s delightful description of a 
Habit Clinic in Boston, by Dr. Esther Rich 
ards of Baltimore, who emphasized the de 
termination of early training and begged for 
consideration of the child as a_ personality, 
rather than as a bundle composed of tonsils, 
teeth, stomach and other mechanisms subject 
to disorders. Dr. Foote made a plea for a 
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wider use of the literature on child hygiene 
now available, in order that we may cease 
following the false gods of the cults. Dis 
cussions constantly stressed the importance of 
adapting programmes to the needs and pecu 
liarities of any given situation, and over and 
over again one heard the plea for sounder 
education of both physicians and nurses for 
this fundamental type of public health work 
Arkansas: Tue ARKANSAS STATE NURSES 
ASSOCIATION met at the Majestic Hotel October 
9-11. There were about fifty nurses present 
Dr. W. T. Wootton gave the address of wel 
come and Ruth Riley of Fayetteville re 
sponded. The invocation was delivered by 
Father W. J. Carroll of St. Mary’s Catholic 
parish. In the absence of the president, Mrs 
Virginia Misenhimer, of Pine Bluff, the first 
vice-president, Frankie Hutchinson, of Little 
Rock, presided A most interesting pro 
gramme was carried out and the reports from 
the various sections of the state showed that 
a most wonderful progress has been made 
since the birth of the Association, ten years 
ago. Doctors O.:H. King, Geo. B. Fletcher 
and E. A. Purdum delivered addresses. One 
of the features of the convention was the 
round table discussion in which all partici 
pated. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Frankie Hutchinson, Lit 
tle Rock; vice-presidents, Ruth Riley, Fayette- 
ville, and Elizabeth Dorsci, Little Rock; sec 
retary, Mrs. Thomas Cheska, Pine Bluff. Lit 
tle Rock was chosen as the next meeting 
place. The business sessions of the conven 
tion were interspersed with a continuous 
round of social functions. The Sisters of 
Mercy gave a tea at St. Joseph’s Infirmary 
Mayor Harry A. Jones of the Majestic gave a 
banquet and Mrs. H. McCafferty also gave a 
tea. The State League of Nursing Education 
of which Menia Tye, of Fort Smith, is presi- 
dent also met at the same time De. C 
Travis Drennen was one of the principal 
speakers before this group. A much smaller 
group of nurses, but none the less interesting 
was the Arkansas Public Health Nurses’ Asso 
ciation which met on October 12 Olive 
Chapman of Saint Louis, director of nursing 
service for the Southwestern. District, Ameri 
can Red Cross, was the principal speaker be 
fore this organization. She brought a special 
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message from the national convention held last 
June in Seattle, and she outlined the year’s 
programme in the nursing field as formulated 
there. She also brought out the fact that 
the present trend of public health nursing is 
toward generalization rather than specializa- 
tion and laid stress on the work of the Bu- 
reau of Child Hygiene, which will extend pre- 
natal supervision. She also said that the 
school health nurses are to receive special 
codperation from the public health nurses 
this year. Linnie Beauchamp, of Little Rock, 
president of the Association, presided at the 
sessions. One of the outstanding features on 
the prog‘amme of this group was the visit to 
the various city and government clinics, hos- 
pitals and other public health institutions. 
Regina Kaplin, superintendent of nurses at the 
Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital, gave a tea 
in their honor. 

California: Anna C. Jame, Director of 
the Bureau of Registration of Nurses, has 
been granted a leave of absence and sailed in 
November on a short trip to Japan, China, 
the philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 
Alameda County.—A farm for undernour- 
ished children was opened in July and will be 
kept open throughout the year. Children who 
are in danger of contracting tuberculosis will 
be chosen by health nurses and sent there to 
be built up. Los Angeles.—District 5 held 
its regular meeting on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7 in the Y. W. C. A. Building with a 
large attendance. Reports of the Seattle con- 
vention were given by Miss Fisher, Mrs. 
Harris, Miss Talcott, Mrs. Lockwood, and 
Miss Swope. Miss Breed gave a report of 
the state meeting. The Los Angeles Nurses’ 
Club held a bazaar on November 15 and 16 
for the benefit of the building fund. 

Colorado: Tre State Boarp oF 
Nurse Examiners will hold an examination 
for State registration on December 12, 13, 
and 14, 1922. For further information write 
to the Secretary, Louise Perrin, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colorado. Denver.—A file of the 
American Journal of Nursing from the first 
number, to date, is to be found at the Public 
Library, also most of the reports of the 
National League of Nursing Education. These 
were the gift to the library from Louie Croft 
Boyd. Miss Boyd is now an instructor in 
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the training school of the Greeley Hospital, 
Greeley. Colorado Springs.—Tue Cotorapo 
State Revrer Funp Committee asks all 
nurses in Colorado, especially the members 
of the state association, to send $1 with 
name and address to the State Chairman, 
Caroline J. Miller, 2207 North Tejon Street, 
Colorado Springs, before January Ist. The 
Colorado committee wishes the members to 
make this their banner year, putting their 
state on the map. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport.—Katherine G. 
Kimmick has resigned her position as super- 
intendent of nurses at the Bridgeport Hos- 
pital to assume, on January 1, a position 
at the Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. The 
training school of the Bridgeport Hospital 
has charge of the teaching of the Home Nurs- 
ing Class at the Bridgeport High School. One 
of the instructors gives a fifty-minute period 
each school day. Hartford.—The semiannual 
meeting of the Alumnae of Sr. Francis Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING ScHOOL was held October 21, 
with 132 members present. Margaret Stack 
of the New Haven Hospital gave a very fine 
talk on the benefits derived from membership 
in the State association, receiving the hearty 
coGperation of all present to continue mem- 
bership. Fall activities were discussed. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting, a dainty lunch 
prepared by the married members was served. 

Delaware: Detaware State Boarp 
or EXAMINERS FoR Nurses will hold the next 
examination at the Homeopathic Hospital on 
Monday, December 4, 1922, beginning at 9 
a. m. Refer all applications to Mary A. 
Moran, R.N., Secretary, 911 Delaware Ave- 
nue, Wilmington, Delaware, not later than 
November 24, 1922. Applications for nurses 
wishing to come in by reciprocity will also be 
considered on the above date. Wilmington. 
—Tue Detaware State Association held its 
fall meeting at the Delaware Hospital on 
November 9. An interesting address was 
given by Dr. D. J. McCarthy of Philadelphia, 
on Nursing Care in Nervous Diseases. Mary 
A. Moran, president, read a splendid report 
of the convention in Seattle. A report was 
also read from the delegates who attended the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Student 
nurses from the three local hospitals attended 
the meeting. 
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District of Columbia: Marie T. Phelan, 
recently of Chicago, is in Washington, engaged 
in work for the Sheppard-Towner Division of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Florida: THe Fiorma Strate Nurses’ 
AssociaTIon held its annual convention in Or- 
lando, November 20 and 21. A report will 
appear later. Tampa.—The regular meeting 
of District No. 4 was held November 6 at 
the Bayside Hospital. Many matters of in- 
terest were discussed, and refreshments were 
served by Miss De Lausanne, at the close of 
the business session. Out-of-town nurses 
present were from Lakeland and Orlando. 
Orlando.—Tuxe Cenrrat Fiorma REGISTERED 
Nurses’ Crus met on October 31 with Maude 
Yothers as hostess. Plans were made for the 
state meeting. Three new members were re- 
ceived. After the business meeting, Hallowe’en 
refreshments were served. 

Georgia: THe Grorcia State ASSOCIATION 
or GrapuATE Nurses held its annual meeting 
in Macon, November 23, 24. A report will 
follow later. 

Illinois: Tue State ASSOCIATION 
or GrapuATE Nurses held its annual meeting 
October 25-27, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
The meeting was well attended by nurses from 
nearly every city in Illinois, and some dis- 
tinguished guests from other states,—Miss 
Balcom, Santa Barbara, Calif.; Adda Eld- 
redge, President, American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion; Anna Drake, Director of the Tuberculosis 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa; Frances Ott, 
Morocco, Indiana, National Chairman, Private 
Duty Section, A. N. A.; and Mrs. Barbara 
Bartlett, President of the Michigan State As- 
sociation. Wednesday morning was devoted 
to the usual greetings and reports of officers 
with a splendid address from the President, 
Ada Belle McCleery. Miss Drake in her 
paper, “Tuberculosis Training for Student 
Nurses in Prevention of Tuberculosis among 
Students and Graduates” laid great stress on 
the fact that it was highly important that the 
student nurse, not alone for her own benefit 
but for the good she could do, should have 
some knowledge of the care and prevention 
of tuberculosis. She also emphasized that the 
student nurse should have positive health. A 
very fine demonstration was given by the 
“Modern Health Crusade.” This was given 
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by school children and was well done, indi- 
cating that the children attending school today 
know far more about the preservation of 
health than ever before. Thursday Morning, 
Institute, excellent papers—Real purpose of 
an Institute, Charles B. Lowry, Division Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago; Principles of 
Education, Professor Elmer Ellsworth Jones, 
Department of Education, Northwestern 
University; How the Project Method in 
Teaching May Be Applied to Nursing Educa- 
tion, William B. Owen, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege. Thursday Afternoon—The Infant Wel- 
fare Society of Chicago gave a splendid dem- 
onstration of a Welfare Conference. Six or 
eight mothers brought their children, had them 
weighed and measured, and Dr. Winholt em- 
phasized the necessity of having complete 
coéperation with the mather and showed how 
important it was to keep watch of the change 
in diets. He said that a baby having carrots 
for a continued period would show yellow 
spots on the end of the nose and one on each 
cheek, indicating the importance of a mixed 
diet for children. Friday Morning —The 
Question Box which was conducted by Bertha 
L. Knapp, Superintendent of Nurses, Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago, proved interest- 
ing and profitable. Mabel Binner, Supervisor 
in the Visiting Nurses’ Association, Chicago, 
read an excellent paper on the “Value of Ex- 
perience in Public Health Nursing to the Stu- 
dent Nurse.” The morning closed with 
a few remarks from Miss Sharp, of the Y. W. 
C. A., who presented the situation among 
students and the faculty in Russia and the 
Near East, and the American Student Friend- 
ship Fund. The important business of the 
morning was the decision to erect a cottage 
for the care of the tuberculous on the grounds 
of the Edward Sanatorium, at Naperville. 
Friday Afternoon—The Illinois League of 
Nursing Education conducted its business 
meeting. The Florence Nightingale Chorus 
of the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago was 
generous with its musical programme. The 
time was occupied with a business session 
followed by an address by John A. Lapp, 
Contributing Editor of “The Nation's Health.” 
Mr. Lapp was generous in his praise of the 
progress of the nursing profession, stating 
that to his mind the nurses need to continue 
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their education along high standards and he 
felt sure that they would reach their goal. 
The officers elected for the League were: 
President, Mary Cutler, Instructer, Presby- 
terian Hospital, Chicago; vice-president, Miss 
Smith, Supervising Nurse, Evanston Hospital, 
Evanston; secretary, Dora Saunby, Instruc- 
ter, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Mary Daley, Social Service Department, 
Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago. The 
meeting was closed with a wonderful banquet 
given at the Congress Hotel, with Helen Scott 
Hay as honored guest. Miss Hay told of the 
splendid work done by American nurses in 
hospitals and dispensaries under the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. She said she could not com- 
mend the nurses too highly for the services 
rendered and that she wanted all super- 
intendents of training schools and nurses in 
charge of public health organizations to keep 
in mind that should a call come to them for 
nurses to serve overseas, they must be sure to 
pick the highest type women. Dr. Rowena 
M. Mann gave a very enlightening talk on 
leadership. She said that it was not only 
important to have a leader, but we must be 
particular in choosing the kind of a leader 
Officers elected are: President, Mabel Dun 
lap, Moline, Ill.; vice-presidents, Sara B. 
Place and Nellie M. Crissy, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Mae Kennedy, Chicago State Hospital, 
Chicago; treasurer, Elizabeth A. Asseltine, 
Waukegan. Mrs. E. Anrens has resigned her 
position as superintendent of nurses at the 
North Chicago Hospital. Monica Hartnett 
has resigned as surgical supervisor and is 
succeeded by Alma Lawler. THE DELEGATES 
FROM St. JosePH’s HospiraL ALUMNAF, and 
many members, attended the state meetings. 
Pearia.—THE ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Meruopist, St. Francis, J. C. Proctor 
hospitals have founded a scholarship of $60 
to enable a Chinese girl to receive a nurse’s 
training in her own country. Nina Sparrow 
and Grace Fate, J. C. Proctor graduates, have 
taken institutional Ottumwa, 
Iowa. A concession in the form of a day 
nursery, lunch stand, checking, and first aid 
tent was taken this fall at the Implement 
Fair, the object being to raise money for a 
nurses’ home for the J. C. Proctor Hospital 
The work was carried on by the alumnae, 
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assisted each day by two student nurses, in 
the nursery. 117 first aid cases were cared 
for, registering from 15 different 
Thirty babies had care, ranging in age from 
six months to two years. A neat sum 
realized and the affair was greatly enjoyed 
by the nurses. 

Indiana: Indianapolis. 4 will 
hold all meetings for the coming year at the 
Women’s Department Club, 1702 North Meri 
dian Street, having leased a room for that 
purpose. A_ beautiful framed portrait of 
“Mother Bryce” has been presented to the 
Nurses’ Central Directory by her relatives 
Tue Inpianapotis Crry HosprraL ALUMNAE 
AssocraT1ion held its regular meeting at the 
hospital, November 11. Mary Gladwin, Edu 
cational Director, addressed the nurses. Fol 
lowing the meeting the members enjoyed a 
delightful social hour as the guests of Joseph 
ine Mulville, superintendent of the Training 
School. 

Iowa: Tue Iowa Srate 
REGISTERED Nurses held its nineteenth annual 
meeting in Sioux City, October 18-19-20, with 
headquarters at the Martin Hotel. The asso 
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the newspaper caption, “Nurses 
City” as his theme. Miss Boston 
responded for the nurses. The morning ses 
sion was given over to business and reports 
In the afternoon Margaret Smylie, Super 
intendent, Samaritan Hospital, City 
presented a paper, Hospitals Combining for 
of Student Nurses, which 
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which he proved to be community problems 
and brought forth some discussion 
later. Lantern slides picturing the stages of 
preparation of antitoxin were shown. On 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Beard gave a com 
prehensive discussion of the Report of the 
Committee on Nursing Education appointed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Jepson 
told the nurses of their responsibility in as 
sisting to prevent cancer. Thursday morning 
was largely devoted to Private Duty Nursing 
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a Private Duty Nurse, by Edna Anderson 
of Sioux City was followed by Nursing Edu 

cation from the Standpoint of a Physician, 
by P. D. McLaughlin of Sioux City Miss 
Ott of Indiana then addressed the association 
and told why she considered any reduction 
of the three-year course of study fraught with 
danger. Sarah Smith, a School Nurse of Sioux 
City, presented a group of well trained chil 

dren in the Health Playlet, Gift of Gilts 
Student nurses then demonstrated technique 
for transfusions and hypodermics. The after 

noon session was opened by Miss Drake, State 
Supervisor of Public Health Nurses, who gave 
a carefully prepared paper, An Equal Chance, 
in which she brought out that normal positive 
health must be taught as well as relief from 
disease. An analysis of Bed-side Care was 
given by Miss Foley of Chicago. Miss Foley 
believes every woman and girl should know 
something of the simple procedures for the 
sick. “The skill required for nursing is gen 

erally underestimated.” The question of 
whether public health nursing should have a 
place in the Curriculum of Schools of Nurs 
ing was interestingly considered by Margaret 
Hughes, supervising nurse of the Weliare 
Bureau, Sioux City Prof. Campbell of 
Morningside College explained the intelli 
gence test and showed how it could be of 
value in placing students. A sight-seeing trip 
of Sioux City terminated at St. Joseph's 
Nurses’ Home, where a delightful reception 
was given the visiting nurses. Thursday even 

ing, after a banquet and community singing 
led by Adah Hershey, Dr. John Lapp, Editor 
of the Nation’s Health, depicted the vast 
growth of hospital social service. He believes 
a good social worker and a good public health 
nurse should be united in one. Friday morn 
ing, the sections held round tables which were 
most profitable. Miss Foley attended the Pub- 
lic Health Section of which Margaret Hughes 
was elected Chairman. Miss Ott kept the 
Private Duty Section enthused and Miss Bos 
ton was reélected Chairman of this Section 
The League of Nursing Education was reor- 
ganized with Faith Ankeny as President. 
Mr. Freeland, Director of the State Vocational 
Education Bureau, was present to discuss the 
possibilities of codperation between Schools o! 
Nursing and other educational institutions 
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Plans are under way for an Institute to be 
held at the University Hospital early in the 


vear. Miss Creelman of the University is ar 
ranging for it At the close of the round 
tables, an hour was given to the discussion 


of the Legislative Programme, Miss Drake 
Chairman. The majority favored a defensive 
programme this vear The closing session was 
opened by an excellent paper, “The Library as 
a Means of Teaching,” by Miss O'Connor 
Hospital Librarian, Sioux City. Dr. Conkling 
of the State Board of Health followed with 
Venereal Disease Control and paid a glowing 
tribute to the nurses who had served in the 
World War Miss Bates, delegate to the 
A. N. A., in Seattle, gave her report of the 
National Convention and brought back some 
of the inspiration and enthusiasm received 
from the gathering. The following officers 
were elected President, Amy Beers, Fair 
field; vice-presidents, Augusta Hefner, Sioux 
City; Winifred Boston, Cedar Rapids; secre 
tary, Nelle Morris, Iowa City; treasurer, Adah 
Hershey, Des Moines. The next meeting will 
be held in Waterloo. Considerable entertain 
ment was afforded by the friendly rivalry be 
tween the Dubuque and the Waterloo delega 
tions. All of the meetings were well attended 
and the nurses of Sioux City deserve special 
commendation for the manner in which all de 
tails of the programme and entertainment were 
so officiently executed. The Red Cross Public 
Health Nurses held a conference on October 
17. Miss Reynolds and Miss Witchen Field 
Directors, of Iowa, conducted the meeting 
and a most interesting programme was given 
Iowa City.—]J osephine Creelman entered upon 
the duties of Superintendent of Nurses at the 
University Hospital in September Miss 
Creelman, who was formerly connected with 
this hospital in this same capacity, has been 
engaged in the interim, in doing extension 
work at the University of Minnesota. Lois 
Corder, S. U. I. School of Nursing, 1917, for 
merly Operating Room Supervisor at the Uni 
versity Hospital, and later Superintendent of 
the Santa Fe Hospital at Los Angeles, Cal 
has been appointed First Assistant Superin 
tendent of Nurses. Lana Babcock, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota School of 
Nursing, who has held the position of First 
Assistant Superintendent of Nurses at Miller 
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Hospital, has been appointed Supervisor of 
Children’s Hospital. There will be held an 
Institute for Superintendents and Instructors 
at the University Hospital, December 8 and 9. 
Senior students in the University School of 
Nursing are now obtaining a period of affilia- 
tion in the State Psychopathic Hospital, 
located here. Fairfield—Mrs. Anna Benson 
McGahon entertained the nurses of Jefferson 
County at a Hallowe’en party when Amy 
Beers gave a report of the State convention. 
Keokuk.—Drstrict No. 2 will hold its annual 
meeting in this city on December 29. Des 
Moines.—A nursing section was held in con- 
nection with the state teachers’ convention, 
at which a number of local and out-of-town 
nurses were present. THe SEVENTH DIsTRECT 
members were entertained at the Methodist 
Hospital, October 26, by a splendid programme 
given by the student nurses of the various 
city hospitals. Vida Cox has been added to 
the school nursing force. Albia.—Two nurses 
from Ottumwa attended the state meeting in 
Sioux City. Three nurses attended the Legion 
convention in New Orleans, one each from 
Washington, Sigourney, and Albia. Daven- 
port.—Tue AtumMNAE AssocIaTION oF MERcY 
Hosprrat entertained the Junior and Senior 
classes at a delightful Hallowe’en party. Grace 
Schneider, class of 1921, has been appointed 
floor supervisor in the Princeton Hospital, 
Princeton, Ill. Council Bluffs.—A joint meet- 
ing of the alumnae associations of Mercy 
and Jennie Edmundson hospitals was held 
on November 7, at the Emma Lucas Home 
for Nurses.. The reports of the delegates to 
the state meeting in Sioux City were given. 
Each association also held its business meet- 
ing. Refreshments were served by the Ed- 
mundson alumnae. Ten members of District 
9 attended the state meeting and found the 
Sioux City nurses royal hostesses. 

Kansas: THe Kansas STATE ORGANIZATION 
or Pusiic HeattH Nursrvc held a meeting 
at Topeka, October 21. Dr. C. H. Lerrigo 
gave a talk on the organization of the Public 
Health Association of Kansas, told of the in- 
spiring meeting at Wichita this year, and in- 
vited the nurses to be represented in the or- 
ganization. The subject was discussed at 
length later in the meeting. Some were very 
strongly in favor of joining. Others thought 
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that, as we are affiliated with the Kansas State 
Nurses’ Association, it would be best to think 
the matter over until the nurses’ meeting and 
it could then be decided what action to take. 
All are vitally interested in both associations 
and it is certain that a way satisfactory to 
all will be found. There were thirty-five 
Public Health Nurses at the meeting. Each 
nurse responded to roll call with her problem 
or interesting item and these were made a 
basis of discussion. A few of the problems 
discussed were: “Has the nurse the right to 
absorb the great thought of the world without 
giving it out to her sister nurses? How to 
keep carriers out of school and off the street? 
It was mentioned in the discussion that there 
was in use a special card for carriers and 
this gave a warning to parents of other chil- 
dren. “How to interest P. H. N.’s in getting 
incipient tuberculosis cases into the hospitals. 
How nurses can affect the housing conditions? 
(Advised to learn the laws of the state on this 
subject and help form legislation.) It is 
hoped that Dr. Hedger will be on the pro- 
gramme at the next meeting. Independence. 
—District No. 3 met at the Nurses’ Home 
of the West Side Hospital, October 12. Offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, 
Sadie Allison, Coffeyville; secretary, Eileen 
Cramer, Independence; treasurer, Eva Wal- 
ters, Independence. After a musical pro- 
gramme and a ride over the city, the mem- 
bers were entertained at luncheon by Miss 
Cromwell, superintendent of the Hospital 
Hulda A. Cron, state supervisor of public 
health nursing, who was a visitor, gave an 
interesting account of the work being done 
throughout the state. The next meeting will 
be held at Fort Scott in the spring. Topeka. 
—Dollie Vanthrin, class of 1916, Christ’s 
Hospital, sailed on October 10 for Beirut, 
Syria, where she will become instructor of 
nurses in the training school of the American 
University. 

Louisiana: Tue . Lovutstana NvursEs’ 
Boarp oF EXAMINERS will hold its next exam- 
ination in New Orleans and Shreveport, De- 
cember 18-20. For further information, ad- 
dress Dr. J. S. Hebert, 27 Cusachs Building, 
New Orleans. 

Maryland: Cumberland. Tue ALLEecANy 
Hosprrat held graduating exercises for a class 
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of eleven on October 12. The presentation of 
the class was made by the Hon. D. L. Sloan 
and diplomas were conferred by the Most 
Reverend Michael J. Curley, D.D. 
Massachusetts: Tue State LEAGUE oF 
Nursinc Epucation will hold meetings at the 
Huntington Hospital on the first Thursday of 
each month at 8 p.m. Boston.—Mary Beard 
has returned after a year of absence in Europe 
and will assume the position of Director of 
both the Baby Hygiene Association and the 
District Nursing Association. THe Trarninc 
ScHooL oF THE Peter Bent BricHaM Hos- 
pirat held graduating exercises for a class of 
thirty on the evening of November 10. Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow delivered the address. THe 
Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE Mas- 
SACHUSETTS HomeopatHic Hosprrat held a 
meeting at Evans Memorial on October 2. 
After business had been transacted, an inter- 
esting talk was given by Sally Johnson of 
the Massachusetts General on the 1922 Legis- 
lative Campaign. Dorothea Rice, class of 
1919, who has been in charge of the Maternity 
Department of the Brockton Hospital has 
been made assistant superintendent of nurses. 
Roxbury.—Tue Tramninc ScHOooL For NuRSES 
oF THE New ENGLAND Hospitat FoR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary on October 31 at the hospital. The prin- 
cipal address of the evening, by Dr. Alfred 
Worcester, was delivered in a spirited manner 
and was received with much enthusiasm by the 
large audience which included many of the 
alumnae of the school. Linda Richards, the 
first graduate of this, or of any training 
school in America, was present and spoke. 
Her talk was extremely interesting and the 
opportunity to see and hear her was greatly 
prized by nurses and old friends. She was the 
honored guest of the occasion. A few words 
were spoken by Helen F. Kimball, who was a 
Director of the Hospital at the time that Dr. 
Dimock organized the School, who was for 
many years Chairman of the Training School 
Committee and later President of the Hospital, 
for fifteen years. Beatrice Billings, class of 
1901, vice-president of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion, spoke briefly and well; she urged every 
nurse to become a member of her own asso- 
ciation and also of the state and national, 
and to keep in touch with every advance in 
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her profession. Sally Johnson, Superinten- 
dent of Nurses, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, made encouraging and congratulatory 
remarks, and the exercises closed with a tele- 
gram conveying cordial greetings and con- 
gratulations from Anna C. Jamme of Califor- 
nia, who was for a number of years super- 
intendent of the school. It had been hoped 
that she could be present and give an address 
Mrs. Kingsmill Maars, a former Director of 
the Hospital, reminded those present that this 
was the first hospital to send out district 
nurses. Miss Richards was very much pleased 
to receive a bouquet of fifty roses from the 
alumnae of the school. During the exercises 
the announcement was made that the Alum- 
nae Association had endowed a free bed in 
the Hospital to be known as the Linda Rich- 
ards Free Bed. The exercises were followed 
by a reception and tea in the Goddard Home 
for Nurses. Pittsfield —Tue 
County Nurses’ AssoctaTIon met in Lee at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Florence Nor- 
man, on September 20. It was decided to 
have a question box at each meeting. Ques- 
tions may be sent to Katherine Turner, 346 
North Street, Pittsfield. An inspiring address 
was given by Agnes Gibney, Post Graduate 
Hospital, New York, on Preventive Medicine. 
Mary Dunn is employed as Metropolitan 
Nurse in Kingston, N. Y. Miriam Sprague 
is visiting nurse in New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Fall River.—Tue Nurses’ ALUMNAE AsSsocia- 
TION of the Union Hospital held a sale on 
November 8 which brought over $300 for the 
Permanent Delegates’ Fund. 

Michigan: Saran E. Sty, Birmingham, 
has been appointed General Secretary of the 
Michigan State Nurses’ Association ALL 
MicHicAN ReEcIsTERED Nurses must renew 
their registration with the Michigan Board of 
Registration of Nurses during the month of 
December, 1922. Renewal fee is $1.00. (Mrs.) 
Helen deSpelder Moore, R.N., Secretary. 
Mrs. Elsbeth H. Vaughan, who has recently 
returned from Europe has accepted the posi- 
tion of Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing of 
Michigan State Department of Health, Lan- 
sing. Mrs. Vaughan has already entered upon 
her duties. Alice Hull has recently accepted 
a position with the State Department of 
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Health, Lansing, and has resigned as corre- 
sponding secretary of the Michigan State 
Nurses’ Association. Sarah E. Sly, the gen- 
eral secretary, will assume the duties to fill 
the vacancy. On December 4-7 there will be 
a conference of health officers of the State 
of Michigan and public health nurses at Lan- 
sing, Mich. The Board of Directors and the 
Advisory Council of the Michigan State 
Nurses’ Association accepted the invitation 
of the Seventh District Association to 
meet in Lansing on November 4th for 
the purpose of outlining the State pro- 
gramme for the year and to outline plans for 
the 1924 biennial convention. During the 
membership campaign in November it was 
hoped that every registered nurse in Michigan 
would become an enrolled member. A strong 
effort to inspire new and renewal subscrip- 
tions to the Journal was also launched. Min- 
nie Paynte of Houghton, Michigan, will leave 
for California and has resigned the second 
vice-presidency of the State Association. 
Mrs. Charlotte Noal of Houghton, and presi 
dent of the Thirteenth District, has been ap- 
pointed in her place. The annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Nurses’ Association for 
1923 will be held at St. Joseph, Michigan 
The State League of Nursing Education, which 
numbers over one hundred twenty-five mem- 
bers will be the guests of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan, at their 
annual meeting on January 10, 11, 12. Mrs. 
Mary S. Foy, Principal of the Training School 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements and Pro- 
gramme. Detroit.—The nurses of Detroit 
have formed a local League of Nursing Edu- 
cation with a charter membership of about 
thirty. This organization was formed Octo- 
ber 19. Margaret Rogers, Superintendent of 
the Children’s Free Hospital, was elected pres- 
ident and Clara Hollings of Herman Kiefer 
Hospital, secretary. Lansing.—Mabel Ste- 
vens was sent as a delegate from District 7 
to the convention of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Flint, October 17-20. Alice 
Lake of the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
addressed the regular monthly meeting of the 
District on November 6 on the subject, The 
University School of Nursing. Esther Fish, 
assistant superintendent of Sparrow Hospital, 
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and Margaret House, operating room super- 
visor, have resigned their positions. Miss 
House is succeeded by Clara Rossman of the 
Jennie Edmundson Memorial Hospital, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

Minnesota: THe Minnesota State REcIs- 
TERED Nurses’ ASSOCIATION held the nineteenth 
annual meeting in Rochester, October 17 to 20, 
in joint session with the State League of 
Nursing Education. The nurses of the state 
had been looking forward to this meeting with 
keen anticipation, for is not Rochester, with 
its wealth of clinical material and well organ- 
ized schools of nursing, a part of our own 
Minnesota? And to hold a state meeting at 
this Shrine is a privilege not enjoyed by our 
sister states. The Committee on Arrange- 
ments, of which Sister M. Domitilla was 
Chairman, had spared no effort to make the 
convention the best we have ever held, and, 
aalthough four days were given to the meet- 
ing, the only thing we lacked was time. One 
had to snatch a moment now and then to 
visit the exhibits which were most helpful 
especially the home-made appliances from the 
Minneapolis Visiting Nurse Association, and 
the room arranged for a delivery in the home, 
under the direction of Isabel McPherson of 
the St. Paul Visiting Nurses’ Association. The 
general assemblies were held at the Methodist 
Church, and 
Mary’s School of Nursing, so that the class, 
lecture, and demonstration rooms might be 
used for the sectional meetings. This, in 
itself, was a rare opportunity, as the training 
school department at St. Mary’s is the last 
word in equipment and convenience. Regis- 
No. 2, Duluth, 15; 


classes were suspended at St 


tration by Districts was 
No. 3, Minneapolis, 93; No. 4, St. Paul, 83; 
No. 5, Mankato, 21; No. 6, Rochester, 130; 
total, 342. Visitors, 68, including two student 
nurses, one from St. Luke’s, St. Paul and one 
from the University, Minneapolis. At the 
business session the first morning, reports of 
all committees, and alumnae and district asso- 
ciations were read, and gave proof of an active 
year. Dora M. Cornelisen, secretary of the 
Nurses’ Examining Board, reported 4666 nurses 
registered in Minhesota to date; of this num 
ber, 658 had registered by examination the 
past year. Caroline Rankiellour, Inspector of 
Schools, reported having visited 58 hospitals 
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last year—S55 having accredited schools. Mar- 
ion Dodd gave the report for the Relief Fund 
as follows: District No. 2, $65; No. 3, $104.05; 
No. 4, $213.50; No. 5, $38; total, $420.55 
Dr. N. O. Pearce, representing the State Med 
ical Society, appeared before the Association 
to ask the nurses to support the proposed 
legislative programme of the Minnesota Med- 
ical Association. The main feature of the 
afternoon programme was the Private Duty 
Round Table at which Frances Ott, Morocco, 
Indiana, presided. Miss Ott, wholesome as 
ever, was indeed an inspiration, and as a 
result of her efforts, a Private Duty Section 
of the State Association was organized with 
Anna Westly, Minneapolis, Chairman; May 
McNally, St. Paul, vice-chairman; and Delia 
O’Brien, St. Paul, secretary. Miss Ott was 
also one of the principal speakers at the 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon, and gave 
the nurses much to think about in her ad- 
dress on “Nurses as Individuals.” The out- 
standing feature of the first day’s programme 
was the delightful tea given by Saint Mary’s 
Alumnae Association. The large Assembly 
Hall at the nurses’ residence had been trans- 
formed into a bower of “October’s bright 
blue weather,” friends of the Alumnae poured 
tea, and a splendid feeling of comradeship 
pervaded this first day of the convention. 
Irene R. English, president of the state asso- 
ciation, presided at the formal opening ses- 
sion in the evening. In her response to the 
mayor’s Address of Welcome, Miss English 
spoke briefly on the history and accomplish- 
ments of the state association, and the im- 
portant projects for the coming year. At 
this meeting the Doctors Mayo were the 
principal speakers. Dr. Charles Mayo spoke 
on “The Nurse’s part in Progressive Medi- 
icine.” Pointing out the lack of doctors in 
the remote sections of every state, Dr. Mayo 
advocated the formation of Health Centers 
with competent nurses in charge, who could 
care for many minor ailments, and secure 
prompt medical attention for the more seri- 
ous cases. This pre-supposes a fundamental 
education in nursing, with intensive training 
for special work. Dr. William Mayo paid a 
tribute to the nurse as she is known in the 
United States, when he said: “Much of the 
enviable prestige which the American medical 
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profession has attained in the scientific world 
is due to the assistance of the trained nurse 
who, in America, has developed a unique 
position.” Dr. Mayo traced the development 
of the medical and nursing professions, and 
said that the Mayo Foundation stood ready 
to work with the State Nurses’ Association to 
develop a system of education whereby the 
nurse could enjoy the same opportunities for 
graduate study, as are now accorded the 
doctor. Wednesday morning was leit open 
so that the nurses might visit the clinics 
and demonstrations which had been planned 
in the several hospitals—the greater number 
being held in the ten operating rooms at Saint 
Mary’s. Dr. Wm. Mayo held a dry clinic 
iust for the nurses, in the main amphitheater 
and dwelt ‘upon the necessity of nurses 
especially County nurses, being able to recog 
nize symptoms, and thoroughly understand 
their significance, so that patients might re 
ceive early medical attention Hospitality 
reigned supreme at noon when the ex-Ser 
vice nurses were entertained at luncheon at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Mayo; the 
Private Duty nurses at St. Mary’s; the Pub 
lic Health nurses at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Plummer, and the League at the Kahler 
Hotel, the guests of the nursing staff of the 
Kahler Hospitals. The afternoon programme 
was given over to Legislation, with Mrs 
Andreas Uleand of the State League of Women 
Voters; Minnie Ahrens, of the Central Division 
American Red Cross, and Caroline Rankiellour, 
as the principal speakers. The evening pro- 
gramme was especially gratifying because of 
the message of understanding and coéperation 
brought by Anna Swenson from the State 
Department of Education. Miss Swenson em- 
phasized the need in ali departments of edu- 
cation of “well-trained competent instruc- 
tors.” Thursday morning was given to public 
health round tables—the one on Child Wel- 
fare featuring several helpful demonstrations 
Margaret McGregor told of her experiences 
in this work while with the Red Cross in 
Esthonia. The afternoon programme had, 
as its outstanding feature, a discussion of the 
Rockefeller Committee Report by Dr. Rich- 
ard Olding Beard. Dr. Beard has given the 
findings of this committee much careful study, 
and his report was of great interest. Ruth 
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Houlton of the Division of Child Hygiene, 
State Board of Health, outlined the pro- 
gramme which Minnesota hopes to carry out 
in the administration of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act. After this meeting, members of the Mayo 
Clinic Staff were hosts to the nurses, and all 
enjoyed an automobile ride about the city, and 
out into the country to Mayowood, where 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Mayo received in- 
formally. Two hundred thirty nurses and 
friends enjoyed the banquet and dance at the 
Kahler hotel in the evening,—a banquet 
characterized by the absence of speeches and 
by food served hot. The convention stood 
for the support of the legislative measures 
as outlined in the proposed bill which was 
submitted by the Legislative Committee; the 
raising of a legislative fund by a per capita 
tax and the appointment of a custodian for 
suck fund. The following resolutions were 
adopted: Be it Resolved, that the Minnesota 
State Registered Nurses’ Association recom- 
mends to the State Board of Health that the 
Board include in its request for appropria- 
tion from the 1922 Session of the State 
Legislature a sum sufficient to finance a Divi- 
sion of Public Health Nursing. Be it Re- 
solved, that the Minnesota State Registered 
Nurses’ Association endorses such amend- 
ment to the law pertaining to public health 
nurses, Chapter 138, Session laws 1921, as 
will give the Minnesota State Board of Health 
an official connection with the public health 
nurses of the state. Be it further Resolved, 
that the State R. N. A. favors an amendment 
to this law which will make it illegal for any 
but a graduate nurse to be employed as a 
school nurse by any Board of Education, and 
be it further Resolved, that the State Regis- 
tered Nurses’ Association endorses an amend- 
ment to the State law relating to public 
health nurses; making it legal for any board 
employing a public health nurse to name a 
local representative nursing committee to aid 
and direct her work. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Irene R. English; vice- 
presidents, Edith Hessmer, Florence Whipple, 
Louise Schneller; secretary, Dora M. Corneli- 
sen; treasurer, Sophie Olson Hein; director 
for three years, Bertha Johnson. Although 
the formal business session in the morning 
brought the convention to a close, the after- 
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noon was full of good things, and all were 
loath to leave Rochester. Many took advan- 
tage of the demonstrations at the Kahler and 
Colonial hospitals, and the opportunity to 
visit the State Hospital for the Insane, while 
still others lingered over a final cup of tea 
served by. friends of the Kahler Hospital 
School of Nursing. They wish, through the 
columns of the Journal, to again thank Sister 
Joseph and the good Sisters of St. Francis, 
the Doctors Mayo and the Mayo Clinic Staff, 
The Kahler Hospital School of Nursing, and 
the Rochester nurses, for having made pos- 
sible the most instructive, the most enjoyable, 
and, withal, the most inspirational conven- 
tion the association has ever held. Tue State 
Leacue or Nursinc Epucartion held its an- 
nual meeting, in conjunction with the State 
Association, in Rochester, October 17-20. 
Splendid addresses were given by Anna Swen- 
son, of the State Department of Education 
on “The Responsibility of Educators toward 
Nursing Education”; by Judge C. E. Cal- 
laghen on “The Nurse as a Factor in the 
Development of Citizenship”; by W. Car- 
penter MacCarty, MS., M.D., on “The Un- 
registered Trained Nurse.” The Right Rev- 
erend P. R. Heffron, D.D., Bishop of Winona, 
gave a very interesting talk on the Value of 
Psychology. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Caroline M. Rankiellour; vice- 
president, Sarah Higgins; secretary, Mrs. 
Pearl Rexford. Duluth.—Dutstrict 2 held its 
November meeting at the library of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, on the 4th. This was made 
especially interesting by the reports of the 
state convention given by the delegates. 
Thirteen representatives from Second Dis- 
trict attended the convention. Judging from 
the messages they brought, every feature was 
most inspiring. The nurses of the Second Dis- 
trict are proud to feel that they are an in- 
tegral part of the largest organization of 
women in the United States and to know that 
theirs is a humanitarian service. They are 
also proud that they are of voting age and 
can share in the civic affairs of mankind. The 
Second District nurses have a most interest- 
ing programme for the year, which includes 
talks and discussions on various topics out- 
side of their own profession. The social needs 
have not been omitted in the programme. 
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The central registry, although increasing in 
size and activity, has room, time, and need 
for more members and greater support in 
order that it may increase its service to the 
community. The changes in the nurse bill to 
be presented at the coming state legislature 
of Minnesota is the all absorbing topic of the 
day. Minneapolis.—Nursing educators who 
are studying the development of the Central 
School idea will be interested to know that 
Louise M. Powell, who for the past eleven 
years has been Superintendent of the School 
of Nursing of the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed Director of the Central 
School of that University, which now unites 
and controls for educational purposes the 
nursing services in four major hospitals. 
Miss Powell will exercise a purely educational 
function in the direction of the school. She 
has enjoyed for the past year a leave of ab- 
sence, during which time she has completed 
her work for the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence of Columbia University. She will return 
to her new position on December Ist. A 
Superintendent of Nurses, an Assistant Super- 
intendent, and the necessary instructors will 
be maintained in each of the associated hos- 
pitals. The school has a registration this year 
of 190, exclusive of affiliated students to the 
number of 69. Dzustricr 3 held its regular 
meeting at the Art Institute on November 8. 
Reports from the Rochester convention were 
Anna Westly, registrar, was granted 
a leave of absence in order to devote more 
time to the legislative programme. Tea was 
served by the Hill Crest Hospital Alumnae 
Association. St. Paul.—Dzstrict 4 held a reg- 
ular meeting at the Wilder Building on October 
ninth. Voted that the district sponsor a con- 
cert to be given early in November, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to buy furniture for the new 
club room soon to be occupied by the Central 
Registry, the balance to form the nucleus for 
with which to finance an Hourly 
Nursing Service. Margaret McGregor has 
returned to St. Paul, after a 
service with the Red Cross in Esthonia 
Miss McGregor is now serving as Superinten- 
dent of Nurses at the State Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children at Phalen Park, St. Paul 
Marion Dodd has accepted a hospital posi- 
tion in Seattle, Washington. The regular 
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meeting of the Alumnae association was held 
November seventh. Reports of the conven- 
tion in Rochester were given by Bertha Tem- 
ple, Josephine Anderson, Gertrude Moran, 
Kathryn Cleary, and Dora Cormelisen. Re 
freshments which netted the 
flower fund $2.65. Juanrta Cooper, class of 
1922, was elected by the student body of St 
Luke’s Hospital to them at the 
meeting of the State Association in Rochester 
All expenses were borne by the student body 
and an enthusiastic report was brought back 
to the three class organizations. Red Wing. 
—Dina C. Sourer, for five years assistant 
superintendent of St. John’s Hospital, has 
resigned to become superintendent of the 
Lutheran Hospital and Sanatorium, Hot 
Springs, South Dakota. Miss Sauer is a faith- 
ful worker; her sympathetic visits were wel- 
comed by the patients and friends of patients 
when she made her frequent rounds. Her 
skill is exceptional, but the universal esteem 
in which she was held by physicians and 
nurses was more so. She is much missed 
by a host of friends in Red Wing 
Mississippi: THe State As- 
SOCIATION OF Nurses held its 
eleventh annual meeting in the Biloxi Yacht 
Club, Biloxi, October 30-November 1. The 
sessions on Monday were devoted to business 
Tuesday Morning—The Nurse as a Doctor's 
Assistant, Ruth Green; The Metropolitan 
Nurse as a Public Health Factor, Anna Barr; 
The Sheppard Towner Bill, Jean Reed; Civil- 
ian Rehabilitation, Mary Baker. Luncheon 
at the Riviera Hotel. Tuesday Afternoon,— 
Reports, and papers by Miss Cox and Miss 
Brown. Evening Session at the Elks’ Home, 
Dr. H. M. Folkes presiding. Invocation, Rev 
E. DeMiller; address of welcome, Col. J. W 
Apperson; response; president's address; ad- 
dress, Silent Forces, Jane Van De Vrede, At- 
lanta, Ga.; addresses by Dr. G. F. Carroll, 
Mrs. D. J. Williams, Dr. George L. Melvin, 
and Dr. W. A. Dearming. On Wednesday 
morning there were sessions of the Private 
Duty Section, the Public Health Section, and 
the League of Nursing Education. A _ boat 
ride followed, with luncheon aboard the boat 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. Blanche E. M. Hopper, Matty Hersee 
Hospital, Meridian ; Aurelia 
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Baker, Hattiesburg, (Chairman of Ways and 
Means Committee); Mrs. Irene Trigg, Green- 
ville, (Chairman of Credentials Committee) ; 
Rose Keating, Jackson, (Chairman of Nomi- 
nating Committee); Mary Emma Smith, Tu- 
pelo, (Chairman of Revision Committee) ; 
Margaret Krohn, Biloxi, (Chairman of Pub- 
lication and Press Committee); Rex R. Sut- 
ton, Meridian, (Chairman of Relief Fund 
Committee); secretary, Mrs. Jennie Quinn 
Cameron, 511 Bay Street, Hattiesburg; treas- 
urer, Jane P. Cox, Natchez. 

Missouri: THe Mi:sourt State Nurses’ 
AssocrATIoN held its sixteenth annual conven- 
tion in Columbia, October 24, 25 and 26; 
headquarters, Daniel Boone Tavern. There 
were 250 registrations which included mem- 
bers and visitors, among whom were twenty 
student nurses. The invocation was given 
by the Rev. Walter Haushalter, of Christian 
Church; addresses of welcome by John C. 
Jones, President, University of Missouri, and 
Robert Hill, President, Commercial Club; the 
response was by Mary Stephenson of St. Louis 
The remainder of the morning session was 
given to reports of officers, chairmen of com- 
mittees, the Educational Director, and an ad- 
dress by the President. The Advisory Council, 
consisting of officers of the Association and 
the presidents of alumnae associations, had 
a luncheon, followed by a business session. 
This was attended by 40 members. The after- 
noon was given to a tour of inspection of the 
various departments of the State University. 
At six o’clock a buffet supper, served by the 
students of Home Economics Department of 
University was given at the Home Economic 
Building, the Seventh District Nurses’ Associa- 
tion being hostesses. The student nurses of 
Parker Memorial Hospital entertained the 
visitors with University songs and “yells.” A 
very enjoyable evening was spent. The 
Wednesday Morning Session was in charge of 
the Private Duty Section, Miss McKinley 
presiding. Papers were given by Essie M. 
Heyle, Extension Professor, Home Economics, 
University, “University Extension Service and 
Its Relation to Health,” and by Mrs. J. C. 
Parrish, President, Missouri Division Ameri- 
can Association University Women, “Private 
Duty Nursing and the Public Served.” Both 
these papers were much enjoyed. The after- 
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noon session was in charge of the Public 
Health Section, Janette Flanagan presiding 
Papers: “Child Welfare Work in Poland,” 
Mary E. Stebbins. Miss Stebbins has just 
recently returned from Poland. “Sheppard- 
Towner Biil, Its Application to Missouri,” 
Alma Wretling; “Public Health Nursing in a 
Rural District,” Olive Chapman; “The Func- 
tion of the Nurse in the University Extension 
Service,” Saidee Hausmann. After a tea at 
which the ladies of Columbia were the 
hostesses, the remainder of the afternoon was 
taken up with round tables for Public Health, 
School Nursing, and Student Nurses. Dr. 
Guy L. Noyes, President Boone County Med- 
ical Society, Dean of School of Medicine, 
University, presided at the evening session 
Short talks were given by Dr. Noyes, Dr 
Frank Nifong, Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 
who reviewed the work accomplished in the 
constitutional convention by the Committee 
on Public Health and Welfare. The principal 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Richard Old- 
ing Beard, University of Minnesota, whose 
subject was “Review and Critique of the 
Report of the Rockefeller Foundation on 
Nursing Education.” This was most inter- 
esting and enjoyed by all. Helen Wood 
opened the discussion. After the programme, 
an informal reception was given by members 
of the Boone County Medical Society and 
their wives. Thursday Morning, October 26 
was partly given over to reports of Central 
Directories, District Secretaries, Legislative 
Committee and Delegates to affiliated asso- 
ciations. Carol L. Martin, Executive Secre- 
tary, Central Council Nursing Education, gave 
an interesting paper, “The Trend of Nursing 
Education.” Dr. Beard opened the discus- 
sion. The Rotary Club invited the nurses 
to luncheon and an enjoyable hour was spent 
Short talks were given by Miss Martin, Dr 
Beard, President Jones and others. The 
afternoon session was in charge of the State 
League of Nursing Education, Eleanor Keeley, 
presiding. Papers were given as follows: 
“Things Other than Facts that Should Be 
Taught Nurses,” Charles Philpott, Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas City. “The Nurse and Public 
Health Work,” Dr. Mazyck Ravenal, Assist- 
ant Surgeon General, U. S. P. H. “Labora- 
tory Methods Applied to Teaching Nursing 
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Practice,’ Helen Farnsworth. After this ses- 
sion the visitors were guests at a tea given by 
the ladies of the University at the home of 
President Jones. The Thursday evening ses- 
sion was the State League round table, Har- 
riet L. P. Friend, presiding. Papers: ‘“Oppor- 
tunities to Nurse Education by the State 
Teachers’ College,’ Emma Mahs. “Value of 
Institutes for Graduate Nurses,” Helen Wood 
“Better Preparation of Nurses for State Board 
Examinations,” Charlotte Forrester. Brief 
discussions, chiefly by student nurses on 
“Value of Social Director for Schools of Nurs- 
ing” and “Student Government.” The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mance 
Taylor, Parker Memorial Hospital, Columbia; 
vice-presidents, Mary Stebbins, Jefferson City; 
Anna Anderson, Kansas City; secretary, 
Bertha Love, Columbia; treasurer, Jan- 
ette Flanagan, St. Louis. The arrange- 
ments for the Convention were admir- 
ably worked out and carried through by 
the Chairman, Eleanor Keeley, and her com- 
mittee. The meeting was the most successful 
the nurses of Missouri have ever held. The 
next annual meeting will be held in Spring- 
field. Mrs. Louise AMent has been appointed 
as a member of the Missouri State Board of 
Nurse Examiners to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of M. Anna Gillis. Miss 
Gillis has been a member of the Board con- 
tinuously since 1914, until her resignation in 
June, 1922, and has served as President of 
the Board continuously since 1915. The State 
of Missouri owes a great debt to Miss Gillis 
for her unbending integrity and the splendid 
preparation and qualifications that have char- 
acterized her work in behalf of a better nurs- 
ing service for the State. The annua) meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Board of Nurse 
Examiners will be held December 13, at which 
time the annual applications for accrediting 
of schools of nursing will be considered. The 
Board is now prepared to evaluate entrance 
credentials and issue entrance certificates to 
those wishing to enter schools of nursing in 
Missouri. All nurses coming to Missouri are 
again notified that practice is not legal with- 
out a license. If any one wishes to practice 
as a nurse in Missouri, first write to the sec- 
retary of the Missouri State Board of Nurse 
Examiners, 620 Chemical Building, St. Louis, 


Missouri. St. Louis.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Jewish Hospital Alumnae Association 
was held October 10. The following officers 
were elected: President, Anna G. Robinson; 
vice-president, Mae Auerbach; secretary, Ruth 
Matney; treasurer, Olga Wiegmann; board of 
directors, Mrs. Lohman, Miss Talich, Miss 
Moorman. THe LuTHERAN HospitTaL TRAIN- 
ING ScHoot held commencement exercises for 
a class of sixteen on October 17 in the audi- 
torium of the Lutheran Holy Cross School 
Two members of the class took part in the 
exercises,—Helena Loesch giving a speech of 
welcome; and Adele Rodekohr, a speech of 
farewell. A school song and a class song 
were included in the programme. Addresses 
were given by Professor Maier and Dr. H. C 
Kloepper. The diplomas were presented by 
the hospital chaplain, Rev. E. C. Hofius. 

Nebraska: Tue NesrasKA STATE Boarp 
or Nurse EXAMINERS will hold its next reg- 
ular examination in Omaha and Lincoln, No- 
vember 21, 22 and 23. For information and 
applications, write to H. H. Antles, Secretary 
of the Department of Public Welfare, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. THe NesrasKA STATE As- 
SOCIATION held its seventeenth annual meeting 
at the Fontanelle Hotel, Omaha, October 30 
and 31. The meeting was well attended, with 
a registration of 220. The members were 
favored in having present Minnie H. Ahrens, 
Central Division, American Red Cross, who 
spoke on The Value of Organized Effort in 
Attaining a Goal. Dr. Caroline Hedger, Eliza- 
beth McCormick Institute, Chicago, gave two 
very interesting and inspiring talks on the first 
day of the meeting. Several of the doctors of 
Omaha were on the programme, giving inter- 
esting and instructive lectures. The officers 
were reélected with the exception of one 
director: President, Lulu F. Abbott, Lin- 
coln; vice-presidents, Charlotte Townsend, 
Omaha; Mrs. Jessie Lockwood, Lincoln; sec- 
retary, Cora E. Higgins, 2100 South Street, 
Lincoln; treasurer, Mrs. A. Schollman, Omaha; 
directors, Bertha Bryant, Grand Island; 
Margaret McGreevy, Lincoln; Florence Mc- 
Cabe, Omaha. 

New Hampshire: Tue Grapuate Nurses 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE will hold a 
semi-annual meeting on December 13, at the 
Memorial Hospital, Nashua. Nashua.—Tue 
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New Hampsuire Memoriat oF 
Concorp held graduation exercises in the 
Nurses’ Home on September 13, for a class 
of five. The Home was attractively decorated 
with palms and cut flowers, and about one 
hundred and fifty guests were present. The 
programme consisted of a song by the school, 
addresses by Dr. Ellen A. Wallace, president 
of the Board of Trustees, and James N. Prin- 
gle, Deputy Commissioner of Education, and 
musical selections. The Florence Nightingale 
Pledge was taken by the class, after which 
the diplomas and school pins were presented. 
Following the exercises refreshments were 
served and the nurses enjoyed a social time 
with their friends. St. Josepn’s Hosprrar 
AtumMNAE AssociaTIon held a Father Knick- 
erbocker lawn party on the lawn at the hos- 
pital, September 7 and 8. There was a record 
attendance. Various articles were for sale in 
booths and tents. Lunch was served in an 
attractive tea room. Father Knickerbocker 
was represented by Scott Griffian of the Fuller 
Circuit, Boston. During the afternoon, 
dancing was enjoyed on a stage erected at one 
end of the lawn. During the evening there 
was orchestral music and singing. The Asso- 
ciation was assisted by the Sisters and the 
students in making the two-day event a great 
success. The sum of $4000 was realized and 
was handed over to the hospital, to be used 
where it is most needed. On October 5, the 
Association had a get-together party and went 
by auto to Boston for dinner and theater. 
Hanover.—Tue Mary Hrrcucock MemoriaL 
Hosprrat ALUMNAE held their second annual 
reunion on September 8, at the Billingsbee 
House, with thirty present. The time was 
pleasantly spent in informal discussion, after 
which luncheon was served by Harriett Hor- 
ton in the dining room of the hospital. Some 
of the members of the hospital staff were 
present. Exeter.—Tue Exeter Hospirar 
AtumNnaE Association holds its meeting in 
May of each year. Unfortunately at least 
half of the members do not live in New 
Hampshire, but there have been pleasant re- 
unions. At the last meeting the members 
voted to make Jeanette White of Hampton 
an honorary member. As head nurse at Exe- 
ter Hospital, she had helped many. Addie 
M. Gaffney is superintendent of Exeter Hos- 
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pital, succeeding Henrietta Chisholm. Plans 
are under consideration for a new maternity 
building in the early spring. Concord.—Tue 
Marcaret HosprraL ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION met on October 18, and after the 
regular business, plans were made for a 
Christmas sale. Four new members were re- 
ceived. 

New Jersey: THe New Jersey STATE 
Nurses’ Association held its fifteenth semi- 
annual meeting at the Chalfonte, Atlan- 
tic City, on November 3. There was a good 
attendance from all over the State. The 
morning was given over to the address of 
welcome by Mayor Edward Bader, the ad- 
dress of greeting by the president, Elizabeth 
J. Higbid, and the various reports of officers 
and standing committees. At noon a lunch- 
eon was served at the Chalfonte for a num- 
ber of ex-presidents, who were the invited 
guests of the association, and the Board of 
Directors. The afternoon was given over to 
a stimulating address by Dr. W. J. Carring- 
ton, reports of the district presidents, an in- 
teresting history of the Association since its 
organization in 1901, by Marietta J. Squire, 
one of the charter members, and the report of 
the Convention at Seattle by the President, 
Elizabeth J. Higbid, who had been the official 
delegate. In the evening a reception and 
musicale were given at Vernon Hall, under 
the chairmanship of Rachel Reed, of District 
No. 6, which was delightful in every way. 
All members fortunate enough to be present 
at the meetings and various gatherings, 
expressed themselves as having spent a happy 
and profitable time. Toe New Jersey State 
LEAGUE FoR Nursinc Epucartion held a meet- 
ing at the Nurses’ Residence of the City Hos- 
pital, Newark, on November 10. Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Professor of Public Health Admin- 
istration, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, gave an inspiring and most instructive 
lecture on Preventive Medicine, and the 
Function of the Nurse in the Field of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. An informal round table 
discussion on staff conferences, and codépera- 
tion of the hospital personnel, was led by 
Ruth G. Clark, Superintendent Orange 
Memorial Hospital, and Mary J. Stone, 
Superintendént Hackensack Hospital. Tue 
New Jersey STATE ORGANIZATION FOR Pus- 
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Lic HeattH Nursinc held a meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, Nevember 4, Helen Stephen, the 
new president, in the chair. After a salute 
to the flag and the Lord’s prayer, Dr. Daniel 
L. Salasan, health officer, gave a welcome for 
the mayor. Response was made by Harriet 
Van Der Vere. The legislative chairman, 
Mrs. L J.. Gemmell, expressed the purpose of 
the organization in supporting all good legis- 
lation in the interests of nursing, health, and 
social welfare. Frances A. Dennis, chairman 
of the Publicity Committee, stated the pur- 
pose of publishing a Public Health Nurses’ 
Bulletin soon after the meeting. She asked 
the members to provide pictures for the Pub- 
lic Health Nurses’ Album for the January 
meeting. The chairman of the Tuberculosis 
Section gave a report of the recent meeting 
in Newark, of the Antituberculosis League, 
at which one afternoon was in charge of 
nurses. Hannah Lister, chairman on Indus- 
trial Nursing, gave an interesting report on 
industrial plants in Trenton,—168 plants and 
only 6 nurses. No nurse is employed among 
15,000 pottery workers. The nurses have 
dinner together once a month. Anna G. 
Wetherill gave a report of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Harriet Van Der 
Vere gave a report of the convention in 
Seattle. An appeal for the Smyrna Relief 
Fund resulted in a contribution of $10 in 
appreciation of the work of a charter mem- 
ber of the association, Charlotte Heilman, 
who has been placed in charge of nursing 
work at Smyrna by the Red Cross. It was 
decided to honor Frances A. Dennis by 
placing her name on a page of the Founders’ 
Book of the State Federation in recognition 
of her arduous work, beyond her strength, 
in organizing this association and for her 
other efforts in nursing work. Dr. Valeria 
Parker gave a wonderfully enlightening talk 
on Juvenile Delinquency. G. H. Ischler gave 
an illustrated lecture on the manufacture of 
antitoxin. 

New York: THe New York 
Nurses’ AssociaTIon held its twenty-first an- 
nual meeting, October 24-26, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York. On Tuesday evening, 
the 24th, the three state organizations held 
a joint meeting in the ball room of the hotel 
at which the address of welcome was given 


by Mary Garrett Hay, President of the 
Women’s City Club of New York, for the 
State Association, and by M. Adelaide Nut- 
ting, for the League. Response was given 
by Amy M. Hilliard. Addresses followed by 
Mary M. Roberts, Annie W. Goodrich, and 
Jesse F. Williams. October 25,—The morning 
session was given to business and reports. At 
the afternoon session, Dr. David Snedden of 
Columbia University spoke on Principles Ef- 
fective in Vocational Education Applied to 
Nursing Education. Ida Marker of Kings 
Park State Hospital presented Points Worth 
Knowing in the Care of the Mentally II 
Harriet Bailey of Bellevue discussed The Value 
of Psychology as an Aid in Understanding 
Patients. Mildred Hurley of the Middletown 
State Hospital spoke on The Care of the 
Mentally Il] in Their Homes Katharine 
DeWitt spoke on The American Journal of 
Nursing. On Wednesday evening, District 13 
entertained the delegates, officers and speak- 
ers of the three organizations at a delightful 
reception and dinner served in the roof garden 
A musical programme arranged by Dorothy 
Donnelly was given by noted artists after the 
dinner. This was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
five hundred guests present. On Thursday 
morning the following papers were presented 
and discussed: Endowments as Sponsored by 
Alumnae Associations, Mrs. Marian T. Brock- 
way, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Scholarship and Loan Funds, Anna C. Max- 
well, Elizabeth A. Greener, Lila Trewick; 
Pension Funds, Elizabeth Brackett, Sadie 
Newman; What Every Nurse Should Know 
About Tuberculosis, Dr. Edward S. Mc- 
Sweeney, Secretary American Sanatorium As- 
sociation. The Thursday afternoon session 
consisted of papers on Alumnae Associations 
as Aids to the Training School, Clara Stahley; 
Responsibility of the Training School in the 
Preparation of the Private Duty Nurse, Louise 
Parsons; The Obligation of the Private Duty 
Nurse to the School Whose Laboratory is the 
Hospital in Which She is Working, Agnes 
Renton. An animated discussion occupied the 
remainder of the session. A motor trip around 
the city was arranged by District 13 for the 
visiting delegates, followed by tea at the Cen- 
tral Club given by the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. At the 
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evening session, Irene B. Yocum spoke on 
The Private Duty Nurse from the Standpoint 
of the Registrar. A paper on Hourly Nursing 
as a Possible Help in the Shortage of Private 
Duty Nurses, written by Miss Sinsebox, was 
read by Miss Roberts. Group Nursing in 
Hospitals was discussed by Martha St. John 
Eakins. A paper on The Attendant as an 
Aid in General Hospital Nursing and in the 
Home was read by Louise Henderson. Pansy 
V. Beson spoke on Recent Nursing Develop- 
ments in Foreign Fields. The following 
officers were elected: President, Anne L. 
Hansen, Buffalo; vice-presidents, Eunice A. 
Smith, Rochester, and Edith Brodie, Buffalo; 
secretary, Ella F. Sinsebox, 443 Linwood 
Avenue, Buffalo; treasurer, Louise R. Sher- 
wood, Syracuse; directors for three years, 
Alice Shepard Gilman, Albany, and Julia W. 
Kline, Brooklyn. Directors for two years are 
Julia A. Littlefield, Albany, and Minnie A. 
Jordan, New York. Directors for one year 
are: Elizabeth E. Golding, New York, and 
Elizabeth C. Burgess, New York. A collec- 
tion taken during the meetings for the Re- 
lief Fund brought $250 in cash, and pledges 
amounting to $700. A souvenir programme 
was also sold for the benefit of the Relief 
Fund, but the returns are not yet in. ALICE 
SHEPARD GILMAN has been appointed secretary 
of the State Board of Nurse Examiners, suc- 
ceeding Miss Burgess. Buffalo.—Dusrrict 1 
held the regular monthly meeting on October 
18. After the transaction of business, Dr. 
Thew Wright gave a paper, “Is the Present 
Trend of Nursing Education Giving Us Satis- 
factory Nursing?” Ella F. Sinsebox read a 
paper entitled, Positive Health for Nurses, by 
Dr. Caroline Hedger. The District’s publi- 
cation, The Mirrors of Western New York, 
has made its first appearance. It is full of 
interesting items from the various alumnae 
associations making up the district; it gives 
the delegate’s report from Seattle, a foreign 
letter, and various lighter things. Tue Bur- 
FALO HoMEOPATHIC ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
has the following officers for the coming year: 
President, Helen Meadows; vice-presidents, 
Rosetta Burton, Mildred Ayres, Margaret 
Wakefield, Martha Braitmaier; recording sec- 
retary, Anne L. Austin; corresponding secre- 
tary, Irene Neelon; treasurer, Norrine Welsch. 


THe ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE CHIL- 
DREN's HosPITaL gave a card party on Octo- 
ber 31 for the purpose of raising funds for 
furnishing a room in the hospital for the use 
of sick nurses. Rochester.—Dustrict 2 held 
its October meeting in Geneva as guests of 
the Geneva members. An interesting meet- 
ing was followed by a delightful dinner. 
Canandaigua.—THE MATERNITY BUILDING of 
the Frederick Ferris Thompson Memorial 
Hospital was opened on November 21. The 
firemen of the city planned to present an 
ambulance to the hospital, but were antici- 
pated by the gift of an ambulance by Mrs 
Thompson. Utica.—Tse Associa- 
TION OF THE Urica Strate Hospitat was 
formed, constitution adopted, and officers 
elected, on November 3. List of officers: 
President, Eva M. Schied; vice-presidents, 
Mary Breene, Rose Ritz; secretary, Sara A 
Burns; treasurer, Emily Harris; director, one 
year, Dora Eurish; director, two years, Clara 
Ritz. Miss Schied was the unanimous choice 
of the Association as representative in the 
Central School. Saranac Lake.—Tue Sar- 
ANAC LAKE GRADUATE Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, 
District No. 8, held a meeting on November 
7 at the Community House, with 21 members 
present. Returns from Donation Day showed 
receipts of $1266.90. Half of this amount 
will be used as a free bed fund for patients 
from Saranac Lake and surrounding districts; 
half for the running expenses of the hospital. 
Sabra Jackson, agent for dependent children, 
gave a very interesting account of her work. 
Troy.—Alice W. Marsh, graduate of the New- 
eon Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of nurses, of 
the Samaritan Hospital, succeeding Miss Gil- 
man. Miss Marsh was a student at Teachers 
College last year. New York.—Tue Bureau 
or Pusiic HeattH Epvucation or THE NEw 
York City DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH is con- 
templating giving a five-weeks institute for 
nurses, beginning in January. The institute 
will cover the following subjects: 1. Indus- 
trial Hygiene, by the inspectors of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene; 2. Preventable Diseases. 
Field nurses of the Division of Preventable 
Diseases; 3. Child Hygiene. Field nurses of the 
Division of Child Hygiene; 4. District Nurs- 
ing. Henry Street Settlement (courtesy of 
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Miss Goodrich); 5. Home Care of the Sick 
Home nursing service of the American Red 
Cross (courtesy of Miss Farley). It is hoped 
that nurses who desire to avail themselves of 
this course will register at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and that so far as possible they 
will arrange to take the field work. This will 
necessitate accompanying the members of the 
particular organization coéperating for that 
week in their regular field work. Instructions 
in the technical part of the work will be given 
in the headquarters of the different organiza- 
tions by qualified members of their staffs. The 
last division (Home Care of the Sick) will 
be particularly valuable to nurses desiring to 
engage in public health nursing in rural com 
munities, because it will equip them to act 
as teachers to the families of their patients in 
the care of the patients, when they them 
selves are unable to be present. It is also 
contemplated including in this section some 
excellent practical instruction in dietetics 
Such nurses as feel that they are unable to 
levote the time requisite to taking the entire 
institute may register for that particular sec- 
tion which most meets their needs. EASTERN 
Counct. or Nurstnc Epvucation—An out 
standing event in September was the part 
taken by the Council in the Women’s Activi 
ties Exhibit, of the New York League of 
Business and Professional Women, held at 
the Hotel Commodore, September 18-23. The 
exhibit of the Council comprised the follow 
ing: 1. A stereomotorgraph, loaned by the 
American Social Hygiene Association, and a 
series of slides showing the student activities 
in the various schools; 2. The bulletins of the 
different schools; 3. An inexpensive folder, 
distributed freely; 4. The new Red Cross 
Roll Call poster, the National Recruiting 
poster, the Public Health Nurse, the smali 
Council poster, and a large sign poster on 
canvas, reproducing on a large scale the first 
page of the small bulletin Eight of the 
eleven schools represented in the Council sent 
student nurses for an afternoon or evening 
session . One out-of-town hospital was rep- 
resented by two young graduates who are 
enrolled for the year at Columbia. New 
York.—Grace Cameron, class of 1898, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, is assistant superintendent 
at the National Sanitarium, Johnson City, 


Tenn. Mrs. John Cator, class of 1906, is 
assistant superintendent at the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Buffalo. Elizabeth Allanach, class of 
1921, is head nurse at the Nursery and Child's 
Hospital. Eunice Whipple is at the head of 
the nursing department of R. H. Macy & Co 
Norma Miller is school nurse at the Hackley 
School, Tarrytown. Elizabeth Tremaine is to 
take charge of the American and Native Hos 
pital, La Romana, Santo Domingo. Edith 
M. Conway, class of 1922, is an instructor 
at the Central School of Nursing, Detroit 
Agnes E. Maynard, class of 1907, is in charge 
of public health nursing for the State Health 
Department for four counties, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. THe Frencn Hospital 
ALUMNAE Association held a successful bazaar 
and dance on November 8, in aid of the 
endowed room fund for sick nurses. SISTER 
Marie IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, class of 1906, 
St. Mary’s, Green Bay, Wis., heretofore 
Superintendent of the Huber Memorial Hos- 
pital, Pana, Illinois, has recently been ap 
pointed Superintendent of the Misericordia 
Hospital, New York City Lenox Him 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION elected the following 
officers at a meeting held November 6 
President, Liba Butler; vice-presidents, Dora 
M. Mever, Josephine Heide; secretary, Mae 
V. Stockheimer; assistant secretary, Emilie 
Berkenau; treasurer, Mrs. Clyde Green; as- 
sistant treasurer, Emma B. Lindheimer; ex 
ecutive committee for three vears, Hedwig 
Keller, Susanna Ludwig 

North Carolina: Tue Boarp or Exam 
INERS OF TRAINED Nurses will hold examina- 
tions in Raleigh, December 4-7, for nurses 
applying for a license to practice in the state 

Ohio: Cleveland.—A CONFERENCE OF THE 
NorTHERN Distrect OF Pusiic HEALTH 
Nurses was held at Waring School, October 
19. Florence Farmer, Chief, Bureau of Public 
Health Nursing, State Department of Health, 
acted as Chairman. Ethel Osborn, Director 
of Nursing, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
held a round table on “School Inspection” 
with a demonstration showing the method 
of school inspection in Cleveland. She em- 
phasized the fact that the nurse made the 
school inspection and that the doctor made 
the examination. She placed great emphasis 
on this fact, as she felt some nurses were 
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under the impression that the school nurse 
made the examinations. Dr. Bertha Luckey, 
Chief Examiner of the Psychological Clinic, 
Cleveland, examined a mentally retarded child 
and followed it with the examination of a 
mentally normal child. After her examina- 
tions she explained the technic of the Binet- 
Simon Test and described how the mentally 
retarded children are cared for in the public 
schools of Cleveland and stated that the 
supernormal child is a very much more dif- 
ficult problem than the abnormal child. At 
the present time they have a class for the 
supernormal children. One pupil in the class, 
a child of six, has a mental capacity of a 
child of twelve. Uarda Faine, Director of 
Nutrition, State Department of Health, gave 
an excellent paper on “Vitamines and the 
Foods Containing these Vitamines.” Follow- 
ing this paper, Miss Faine showed some in- 
teresting lantern slides, showing some of the 
causes of malnutrition in children, and their 
improvement after graduating from the nutri- 
tion classes. Miss Dines, Director of Public 
Health Nursing, Western Reserve University, 
gave a splendid paper on Codéperation, point- 
ing out that no person can work alone nor 
do any efficient piece of work by himself. 
A Health Play, “The Brushes Quarrel,” from 
Dr. Winslow’s book, was exceedingly well put 
on by a class of children. A demonstration by 
a class of twenty mentally deficient children, 
consisting of a song and a recitation, was 
given to show the results of the work being 
done with this class of children. The meet- 
ing then adjourned for luncheon at the New 
Amsterdam Hotel, served for 175 people. At 
the afternoon session, at the New Amsterdam 
Hotel, Melinde Havey, Director of Public 
Health Nursing, Washington Division, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, was Chairman. Dr. H. H. 
Snively, State Department of Health, gave 
an address of welcome. Elizabeth G. Fox, 
president of the N. O. P. H. N., gave a talk 
on The Nurses’ Convention Held at Seattle. 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Columbia University, 
New York, talked about the importance of 
periodic medical examinations for public 
health nurses and asked them to encourage 
the people in their community to have the 
periodic medical examinations as it is one of 
the greatest factors in preventive medicine of 
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today. He cited instances in New York City 
where physicians are confining their practice 
entirely to the periodic examination of well 
people. Katherine Olmsted, Directer, Divi- 
sion of Nursing, League of Red Cross Soci- 
eties, Paris, France, told about the wonderful 
work being organized by the League of Red 
Cross Societies. She described the course in 
public health nursing given at the present 
time in London, England. Following the 
talk on the course in public health nursing, 
she described nursing conditions in general 
in the fourteen countries of Europe which 
she has visited. Clara Reeder, State Depart- 
ment of Health, read a paper on Prevention 
of Blindness. Dr. Charles Hastings, Medical 
Officer of Health, Toronto, Ontario, closed 
the meeting with an interesting account of 
the splendid organization of the Public Health 
Nurses in Toronto. Cincinnati.—Durstrict 
No. 8 met on October 23 at Bethesda Medical 
Hospital. The meeting was preceded by a 
community sing and in the year’s programme 
it is planned to open each meeting with com- 
munity singing. The Programme Committee 
has arranged for a meeting at each Hospital in 
the District and one meeting will be devoted 
phase of Nursing. The various 
Training School Alumnae will be hostesses 
and serve light refreshments. Laura R. 
Logan, President of the National League of 
Nursing Education, spoke very interestingly 
on the Nursing Programme of the American 
Hospital Association held in Atlantic City in 
September. Matilda Schimmelfenning, Super- 
visor of the Bethesda Medical Hospital, gave 
a short history of the castle, formerly known 
as Scarlet Oaks Sanatorium, the name de- 
riving from the decorations, practically all of 
which are in the shape of oak leaves. Par- 
ticular attention was called to the series of 
beautiful paintings in the chapel representing 
the four stages of life; this was followed by 
a tour through the Hospital. THe ALtuMNAE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE CINCINNATI GENERAL 
Hosprrat which has remained intact through 
three changes of name, celebrated its silver 
anniversary by a two-day jubilee in honor 
of its twenty-five years of existence. A form 
letter was gotten out by the committee in 
charge and was sent to all graduates of the 
schools, announcing tentative plans. Then 
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a representative from each class wrote a per- 
sonal note to her class-mates, urging them 
to return to the old school at the time desig- 
nated by the programme which followed. 
These outlined a two-day event of November 
3 and 4. About one hundred and fifty of a 
possible seven hundred registered on Friday 
afternoon. At twelve- thirty, motors carried 
them out to the Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
where tea was served. Many of this group 
returned to mingle with later comers around 
the tea tables of the Nurses’ Home, in a jolly 
reunion. That evening a reception was given 
and many were introduced to the guests of 
honor, Mrs. Annie Murray Hunt of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the first Superintendent of Nurses, 
Annie Laws of Cincinnati, a member of the 
original Board of Directors, and Laura R. 
Logan, the present Director of the School of 
Nursing and Health. All regretted that Olive 
Fisher, who had served in a like capacity, 
could not be present because of illness. At 
this time were heard reports of each of the 
thirty-one classes and through these of many 
friends, their activities past, present and 
future. The next morning a short memorial 
service was held in the hospital chapel for 
those who had left this workaday world. 
Canon Reade brought to this service the 
depth of his very splendid personality coupled 
with his very real appreciation of our pro- 
fession. Immediately following, automobiles 
took the entire party for a view of the city 
parks, not forgetting a glimpse of the “old 
hospital grounds.” Saturday evening a ban- 
quet was given at the Gibson Hotel. Gath- 
ered around small tables, in congenial groups, 
members lived over again those joyful train- 
ing days. Each found at her place a souvenir 
in the form of a handsomely engraved book- 
let containing the Jubilee’s programme. The 
tables were decorated in cut flowers and in 
dolls dressed in the uniforms of the school. 
Short addresses were made by Miss Laws, 
Mrs. Hunt, and Miss Logan, visualizing the 
persistence of the first board in establishing 
the school, the trials of its beginning and 
inspired renewed allegiance in supporting the 
future ambitions of their Alma Mater. The 
rest of the evening was occupied with a re- 
ception to all the former internes and staff 
men. Greetings were extended from the Uni- 


versity by Dr. Fred Hicks, from the present 
hospital by Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, and from 
the “oid institution” by Dr. J. C. Oliver 
Miss Logan replied for the nurses. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the committee 
members who made this anniversary possible; 
they worked under the able leadership of 
Mary Emrie and the president, Marguerite 
Fagen. As a means of renewing the spirit 
of one’s youth and school days the members 
would suggest a similar festivity to all schools 
that have not had such a celebration. Even 
now they are looking forward to another 
jubilee which may materialize before another 
twenty-five years elapsing will bring our 
golden one. The strength of any school and 
its helpfulness to the community it serves 
may best be emphasized and brought out by 
such gatherings when graduates may once 
again see from what very small beginnings 
great impulses are gained which can “carry 
on” by means of the impetus given, to nation 
wide influence and activity. Tue Jewisn 
HosrrraL ScHoot For Nurses tendered a 
reception to Catherine M. Buckley, superin- 
tendent of nurses, in the auditorium of the 
hospital on October 12. This was largely 
attended by members of the Jewish Hospital 
Alumnae, medical staff, and friends of the 
institution. It was a fitting introduction for 
Miss Buckley, who recently assumed charge 
of the school. President Samuel Straus in 
behalf of the Board of Trustees, welcomed 
Miss Buckley and in the course of his re- 
marks assured her of the hearty codperation 
of the Board, the alumnae, staff and school. 
Miss Buckley is a graduate of the School of 
the Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago. The 
Jewish Hospital is constructing a new seven 
story pavilion and the school, which now 
numbers 70, is to be increased to nearly 100 
students. THe Jewish HosprraL ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION gave a card party in November 
which netted over $200 for the Scholarship 
Fund. The Association plans to offer a 
Scholarship of $500 each year for special 
work in either Administration or Public 
Health. The first Scholarship, it has been 
decided, is to be used for a course in Train- 
ing School Administration. Tue Jane A 
Deano Post, No. 458, sent fifteen members 
to the national convention of the American 
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Legion in New Orleans. At the regular meet- 
ing of the Post, held November 7, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Adjutant, Val- 
encia Weil; treasurer, Martha Militz; chap- 
lain, Emma Enders; historian, Mary L. 
Wright. 

Oklahoma: Tue Strate Nurses’ 
AssociATIon held its annual meeting, October 
25-27, in Muskogee. These were gala days; 
the weather was delightful. Beginning with 
the morning session of the first day the attend- 
ance was very good and bespoke unusual in- 
terest, which continued throughout the entire 
meeting. It seemed to be the largest and 
best meeting the Association has ever had. 
The programme was as follows: October 25, 
meeting of Board of Directors; Registration ; 
singing of “America,” followed by The Lord’s 
Prayer; session, League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, Canadice Montfort, secretary, presiding; 
roll call and reading of minutes. Paper, What 
Should Be the Attitude of the Superinten- 
dent of the Training School toward Employ- 
ing Unregistered Nurses, Grace Irwin; open 
progressive luncheon, the three 
hospitals. Afternoon Session—Round table 
discussion, Canadice Montfort; The Duty 
of the Superintendent with Regard to Pupils 
Leaving or being Discharged from Schools 
and Making Applications to Others; The 
Methods of Teaching Practical Nursing; Some 
of the Causes of Friction Between the Super- 
intendents of Hospitals and Superintendents of 
Training Schools and How to Avoid Them, 
Antoinette Light, Wesley Hospital, Oklahoma 
City. The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Student Government, Katherine Yocum, 
October 26.—Report of the National Conven- 
tion at Seattle, Rosalind McKay; Social Ser- 
vice, Virginia Tolbert; State Registration, Ad- 
vantages and Protection, Lela Carr; discus- 
sion, Mrs. Idora Rose Scroggs; Public Health 
Session, Rosalind McKay, presiding; Progress 
of Health Education, R. H. Hixon, General 
Secretary, Oklahoma Public Health Asso- 
ciation; The Value of Patrons’ Clubs in 
the Execution of a Public Health Pro- 
Marie McKay; Itinerant Tuber- 
Clinics, Ida White; The State 
Clara Crowe; Report of Na- 
(Public Health Section), 
Afternoon Session —Presi- 
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dent’s Address, Olive Salmon; Private Duty 
Session, Mrs. Mary Agnes Brown presiding; 
Vieypoint of a Doctor, J. Hutchings White, 
M.D.; discussion, Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of a Central Registry, Edna Holland; 
Situations in Which a Private Duty Nurse 
Sometimes Finds Herself, Bonnie Rogers; 
Nurses’ Obligations to Their Professional 
Organizations, Anna Picklum; Private Duty, 
Ethie O. Rogers; The Private Duty Nurse, 
Clara Reed Light. October 27, Morn- 
ing Session—Paper on Codperation of tl 
Nurse in Prevention of Diseases in Infancy 
and Early Childhood, C. H. Rice, M.D.; Re- 
ports of officers, of the Relief Fund, and of 
the districts were given. Afternoon, business, 
election of officers, and an auto ride over 
the city. A banquet was given on the evening 
of the 26th. At the closing session officers 
were elected: President, Olive Salmon, Paw- 
huska; secretary-treasurer, Virginia Tolbert, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Officers of League, 
President, Canadice Montfort, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; secretary-treasurer, Grace Irwin, Clin- 
ton 

Oregon: Juliet Whitteker, R.N., 
County public health work in Union County 
Eileen Walker, Clatsop County, public health 
nurse, is being assisted at her Well-Baby Clinic 
by two nurses from the local hospital. She 
hopes in this way to interest pupil nurses in 
the public health field. The first pre-natal 
clinic in the State of Oregon outside of Port- 
land was established at Eugene, Lane County, 
October 7. It is being held every two weeks 
The nurse is Sally Craighill. Glendora M 
Blakely was appointed State Advisory Nurse 
for Oregon, on September 1. Jane V. Doyle, 
of the Portland Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, was a delegate to the National 
Convention of the American Red Cross, in 
Washington. Portland.—Gene Young has re- 
signed as Superintendent of Nurses of Mult- 
nomah County Hospital. Rose H. Weeks 
is her successor. Edith Brown is the 
recently appointed anaesthetist. Mrs Jane 
Teare Dahlman, who is Educational Director 
of the National Health Exposition Association, 
and who served in Italy with the American 
Red Cross during the late war, was enter- 
tained at a recent dinner given by the Amer- 
ican Women’s Overseas Service League. 
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Pennsylvania: THe GrapuaTeE Nurses’ 
AssociaTion of the State of Pennsylvania held 
its twentieth annual meeting at Hotel Ster 
ling, Wilkes-Barre, October 24-27. The State 
League of Nursing Education also held its 
meeting at this time, and following the meet- 
ing an Institute for Instructors was held, 
Friday and Saturday, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. Esther J. Tinsley, of Pittston 
was Chairman of the Programme Committee 
for the State and League meetings. Nellie 
Loftus of Wilkes-Barre was Chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee Mrs. Marie C 
Eden, of Philadelphia, was Chairman of the 
Institute Committee. The meetings were very 
largely attended, 460 being registered. About 
100 nurses attended the Institute. Clara D 
Noyes, Director, Department of Nursing, 
American Red Cross, was the speaker at the 
formal opening. Dr. Peter C. Mayock, De 
partment of Health, Wilkes-Barre, spoke on 
the Public Health Aspect of Venereal Dis- 
ease. Helen Greaney, Philadelphia, presided 
at a round table for Private Duty Nurses 
The programme of the Public Health Section 
was as follows: Alice M. O'Halloran, pre- 
siding; Dr. Ellen C. Potter, the Department 
of Public Welfare and Its Aid to the Public 
Health Nurse; Anna Stanley, Department of 
Education, School of Nursing, Tooth Brush 
Drill; Dr. Mary R. Noble, State Department 
of Health, The Well Baby; Elizabeth F. Mil- 
ler, Philadelphia, Communicable Disease 
Nursing; Frances Hodgman, N. O. P. H. N., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Educational Qualifications of 
the Public Health Nurse. Round table, Vene- 
real Disease Control, Nellie G. Loftus; The 
Adolescent Girl, Miss Holmes. The Léague 
Programme: Helene S. Herrmann, president. 
Round table, Training School Records, Sara 
M. Murray, Educational Director, Training 
Schools of Pennsylvania; Value of Affiliations, 
Susan C. Francis, Philadelphia; Work Being 
Done by the Council of Nursing Education 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania, and Elsewhere, 
Frances Maltby, Philadelphia; Central Schools 
for Nurses, Their Origin, Development, and 
Status at the Present Time, Mable Huntly, 
Director, Central School for Teaching Pre- 
liminary Courses in Nursing, Philadelphia; 
paper read by Jennie M. Huff, Pittston; 
Nutrition, Its Place in the Health Pro- 
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gramme of Today, Anna L. DePlanter; The 
Child Federation, Philadelphia; Education, a 
Means to an End, Prof. H. H. Zeiser, Super- 
intendent City Schools, Wilkes-Barre. The 
Institute Programme was as follows: Prin- 
ciples of Teaching as Applied to the Profes 
sion of Nursing, George E. Walk, Ph.D., Dean, 
Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia; Demonstration of Nursing Proce- 
dures, Laura Wilson, Pittsburgh; Principles 
of Teaching as Applied to the Teaching of 
Nursing, Harriet M. Gillett, Philadelphia; 
paper read by Jennie M. Huff, Pittston; 
Demonstration, Methods of Teaching the Ner- 
vaus System, Ophelia M. Feamster, Visiting 
Instructor, Philadelphia; round table, discus 
sion on the Problems of Instructors, Gertrude 
Heatley, presiding. Discussion of all papers 
followed the sessions. The delegates were 
entertained by the nurses of District Associa- 
tion No. 3. A reception was held the open- 
ing night, and tea was served each afternoon 
by the Hospital Auxiliaries, and Visiting Nurse 
Association members. A banquet was held 
Thursday night which about four hundred 
attended, and was a most enjoyable affair. 
On Friday afternoon the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs provided automobiles for a ride to 
Harvey’s Lake, and tea was served at the 
Shriners’ Club, Dallas, by the members of 
the Visitation Guild. The officers elected for 
the year were as follows: Graduate Nurses’ 
Association President, Margaret Dunlop, 
Philadelphia; vice-presidents, Netta Ford, 
York; Jennie M. Huff, Pittston; secretary- 
treasurer, Gertrude Heatley, Pittsburgh; Direc 
tors, Williamina Duncan, Pittsburgh; Janet G 
Grant, Scranton; Esther J. Tinsley, Pittston; 
Elizabeth Gainor, Phoenixville. Public Health 
Section: Chairman, Harriet Frost, Philadel- 
phia; secretary, Netta Ford, York; Private 
Duty Section: Chairman, Rose Ford, Wilkes 
Barre; secretary, Katherine Hope, Wilkes- 
Barre. The State League Officers: President, 
Helene S. Herrmann, Philadelphia; vice- 
presidents, Roberta M. West, Gertrude Heat- 
ley; secretary, Susan Heitzenrater, Punxsu 
tawney; treasurer, Mary Rostance, McKees 
port; directors, Anna R. Roth, Pittsburgh; 
Sara M. Murray, Philadelphia; Katherine E. 
Brown, Philadelphia; Sister M. Ricarda, Scran- 
ton. Philadelphia.—Tur Howarp Hosprtar 
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AtumNaeE held their regular meeting at the 
hospital on November 2, when Katherine 
Smith gave an excellent report of the state 
meeting. An amendment to the by-laws was 
adopted providing for an increase of $1 in 
the dues for the benefit of the Nurses’ Relief 
Fund. THe Nurses’ ALUMNAE OF THE 
GyNeEcEAN held its annual meeting 
on October 10; the following officers were 
elected: President, Susan Colt; vice-presi- 
dent, Ruby Bebler; secretary, Gertrude L. 
Brown; assistant secretary, Charlotte Brum- 
baugh; treasurer, Mabel Van Osdal. Hunt- 
ington.—Tue J. C. BrarR Memoria Hos- 
PITAL held its ninth annual commencement on 
October 19. The alumnae association enter- 
tained, on October 20, the graduates and the 
superintendents, Misses Schneider and Bayer. 
Columbia.—Tue Cotumsia Hospitat ALUM- 
NAE AssociATION held a regular meeting on 
October 12 in the nurses’ home. A delegate 
was chosen to attend the state meeting. Helen 
F. Greaney of Philadelphia gave a very inter- 
esting talk on The Value of Alumnae Associa- 
tions. She laid emphasis on the value, need 
and use of the Nurses’ Relief Fund. Alice 
O'Halloran, State Director of Public Health 
Nurses, spoke interestingly on the Work of 
the Public Health Nurse. Miss Schultz and 
her staff served luncheon. In the evening the 
association held a card party and dance which 
were well attended. Bethlehem.—Dusrrict 
No. 2 held a meeting at the Victoria White 
Nurses’ Home, St. Luke’s Hospital, September 
23. Several interesting papers were read. It 
was decided to send fourteen delegates to the 
State meeting. The meeting was well attended 
and was followed by a tea given by the Hos- 
pital. The home was beautifully decorated and 
a musical entertainment was rendered. Sr. 
Luxe’s Hospitat ALUMNAE AssociaTiIon held 
its annual meeting on October 18, at the Grad- 
uate Nurses’ Home, 745 Delaware Avenue. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Camilla B. Fuiper; vice-president, Mrs. George 
Flick; secretary-treasurer, Ruth Paul. After 
the meeting an alumnae tea was given. The 
new members were the guests of honor. The 
37th Commencement was held at the High 
School Auditorium at 8 p. m. Fifteen nurses 
received diplomas. The Ladies’ Aid prize of 
$150 was awarded to Alice Riley; second prize, 
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$50, to Catherine Lemon. The Alumnae 
prizes of $10 each were awarded to Eliza- 
beth Dutcher, Mary Armstrong, Margaret 
Owens. The exercises were followed by a re- 
ception and dance given by the Ladies’ Aid 
and trustees. 

South Dakota: Tue Sovurn Daxora 
State Nursgs’ EXAMINING Boarp will hold an 
examination for registration of nurses at Pierre, 
on January 16 and 17, 1923. Applications 
must be filed with the Secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dryborough, Rapid City, at least two 
weeks in advance of the examination. 

Texas: Galveston.—GrapUATES OF THE 
Joun Seaty Hospirat are reported as follows 
Bessie Dowson, class of 1922, is supervisor of 
the Children’s Building at the hospital. Chap- 
pel Clark, class of 1919, is supervisor of the 
Halley and Love Sanatorium, Ballinger. Pear] 
Rye, class of 1919, is night supervisor at the 
Shawnee City Hospital, Shawnee, Okla. 

Utah: Srate Association held a 
meeting on September 6, at the Civic Centre 
for the purpose of hearing reports from the 
delezates who attended the Seattle conven- 
tion. These were given by Daphne Dalton, 
president of the association; B. Smith, Kath- 
erine Brett, Dora Maiben, Rose Peterson, and 
Miss Browning, giving different interesting 
phases of the meetings. An address followed 
by Dr. L. W. Lindsey on Personality. The 
evening closed with a social hour, refresh- 
ments being served by Miss Bettilyon, as- 
sisted by two students from each of the hos 
pitals. Salt Lake City—Tue Hoty Cross 
HospiraL ALUMNAE AssociaTION held its an- 
nual meeting on October 3, in the Alumnae 
Halk. Claire Haines, president, gave an ex- 
cellent report of the convention in Seattle 
Reports of committees were given and officers 
elected: President, Elizabeth Prichard; vice- 
president, Mary O’Connor; secretary, Ethel 
Reynolds; assistant secretary, Melva McDon 
ald; treasurer, Marion Hone; directors, Clara 
Haines and Hazel Galligan. This association 
publishes an Alumnae Bulletin, issued quar- 
terly, an unusually good alumnae publication 

Vermont: THe VeRMoNT STATE NurRsES 
AssociaTion held its semi-annual meeting on 
October 17, at Proctor. At the opening ses- 
sion, reports were heard from officers, com- 
mittees, and from delegates who had attended 
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the Seattle convention. The afternoon session 
was devoted to a consideration of the new bill 
to be introduced in the next legislature, “to 
license all who nurse the sick for hire.” The 
discussion was carried over into the evening 
session. Alice Shepard Gilman of the Samar- 
itan Hospital, Troy, was present. She pointed 
out many defects in the present law and 
recommended many changes, giving the rea- 
sons for them. Miss Gilman received a warm 
welcome and by her clear, concise, sane in- 
terpretation of the law, won over many who 
were opposed to the bill. The whole matter 
was referred back to the alumnae associations 
for further discussion. Supper was served by 
members of the Proctor Hospital Alumnae 
Association. There was an attendance of 
sixty-two. The vice-president, Anastasia 
Correy, presided in the absence in California 
of the president, Miss Van Patten. Mont- 
pelier—Tue Heaton HospiraL ALUMNAE 
AssocraTIon held its annual meeting at Hea- 
ton Hospital, October 10. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Eliza Davis; 
vice-president, Katherine Philips; secretary, 
Mrs. E. H_ Sherburn; treasurer, Pearl Davies 

Wisconsin: THe WISCONSIN STATE 
LeacGuE oF NursInG EpucatTion at its meet- 
ing in Oshkosh, October 4, elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Marion Rottman, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Milwaukee;  vice- 
president, Mrs. Adelaide Northam, Milwaukee 
County Hospital; secretary, Cornelia van 
Kooy, 558 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee; 
treasurer, Margaret Pakenham, Milwaukee, 
E1cutu District, Ione Lake and Miss Hyir- 
stead entertained the nurses in training and 
the graduate nurses of the city and vicinity 
at a Hallowe’en party in the nurses’ home of 
the Riverview Hospital, Wisconsin Rapids. 
NiytH District.—A directors’ meeting of the 
Ninth District was held in the Red Cross 
room at Kaukanna following a dinner at the 
“Tea Room.” A report was given of the 
State meeting recently held at Oshkosh and 
a membership campaign was organized. Lucy 
Verity has accepted the position of school 
nurse for the First and Second districts of 
Appleton. LaCrosse.—Srt. Francis’ 
ALUMNAE publishes an _ interesting leaflet, 
L4ward and Onward. The October number 
contains the delegate’s report of the Seattle 


convention and many personal items of in- 
terest. The officers of the association are 
President, Josephine Semsch; vice-president, 
Alice Fries; secretary, Sister M. Beata; treas- 
urer, Mary A. Regan Marshfield.—Sr 
Joserpu’s Hospirar in its annual report de- 
scribes its wonderful nurses’ home, built dur 


ing the past year 


BIRTHS 


(Birth and Marriage notices should be very 
plainly written or copied on a typewriter All 
should be dated and should come within four 
months of the date of sending.) 

To Mrs. John Craddock (Claudia Backus, 
class of 1920, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago), 
a son, October 16 

To Mrs. Roy Hosier (Vida Bates, class of 
1921, Christ’s Hospital, Topeka, Kas.), a son, 
October 11 

To Mrs. William Martin (Violet Black- | 
burn, class of 1917, Union Hospital, Fall 
River, Mass.), a son, James, September 29 

To Mrs. Abraham Kahn (Sophia Brandt, 
class of 1921, St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, 
Il!.), a son, Maurice, October 6 

To Mrs. James Chapin (graduate of St 
Joseph's Hospital, Far Rockaway, N. Y.), a 
son, November 6. 

To Mrs. J. P. Devin (Selma Charpier, 
class of 1917, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago), a son, in September 

To Mrs. Harry J. Kastings (Cathleen Con- 
nell, graduate of Mercy Hospital Hamilton, 
Ohio), a son, September 29 

To Mrs. John Gibney (Alice Cote, class of 
1921, Union Hospital, Fall River, Mass.), a 
daughter, Patricia, November 4 

To Mrs. Joseph Dufresne (Katheryn Do- 
land, class of 1913, National Homeopathic 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.), a son, Octo- 
ber 26. 

To Mrs. Bertram Simpson (Lenora For- 
rest, class of 1921, Columbia Hospital, Colum- 
bia, Pa.), a daughter, Betty Lenora, Octo- 
ber 4. 

To Mrs. James R. Greenwood (House 
of Mercy, Pittsfield, Mass.), a daughter, 
Phyllis, August 1. 

To Mrs. E. B. Lott (Ada Hamilton, class 
of 1914, Buffalo, N. Y.), a daughter, Virginia 
Hamilton, September 22. 
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To Mrs. Carl Anderson (Mary L. Hanson, 
St. Michael’s Hospital, Grand Forks, N. D.), 
a daughter, October 3. 

To Mrs. C. L. Rudesill (Florence E. 
Harry, class of 1920, Indiana University 
Training School, Indianapolis), a daughter, 
Helen Bwyneth, October 29. 

To Mrs. Frank C. Niles (Pauline Heigham, 
class of 1915, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York), 
a daughter, Jane, October 24. 

To Mrs. B. R. Allison (Ruth Hovey, class 
of 1914, Presbyterian Hospital, New York), 
a daughter, Mary, September 6. 

To Mrs. Fred Kimmerle (Dorothy O. 
Jackson, class of 1919, Abington Memorial 
Hospital, Abington, Pa.), a daughter, Anne 
Virginia, September 3. 

To Mrs. Lanig (class of 1919, South 
Shore Hospital, Chicago), a daughter, Sep- 
tember 22. 

To Mrs. Nathan P. Stauffer (Mary League, 
class of 1921, Presbyterian Hospital, Phila- 
delphia), a son, October 7. 

To Mrs. Loyal Harley Britton (Helen Mc- 
Cain, class of 1915, Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital), a son, Loyal Harley, Jr.,, November 5. 

To Mrs. Ed. Laumer (M. E. McCoy, 
St. Francis’ Hospital, LaCrosse, Wis.), a 
daughter, Kathleen Marie, October 22. 

To Mrs. William G. Gough (Louise Mohr, 
class of 1915, Lutheran Hospital, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.), a daughter, Dorothy Griswold, Sep- 
tember 1. 

To Mrs. Harry Schurle (Blanche Noone, 
class of 1916, Howard Hospital, Philadelphia), 
a son, in August. 

To Mrs. James Allen (Anna Marie O’Sus- 
key, class of 1915, French Hospital, New 
York), a daughter, in September. 

To Mrs. W. H. Calderwood (Florence B. 
Owen, class of 1914, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York), a daughter, Jean Margaret, Sep- 
tember 1. 

To Mrs. B. J. McDivitt (Esther Parvin, 
class of 1913, Lankenau Hospital, Philadel- 
phia), a daughter, Esther Josephine, Octo- 
ber 12. 

To Mrs. John Thuss (Gertrude Pass- 
more), class of 1915, Kesnington Hospital for 
Women, Philadelphia), a daughter, Septem- 
ber 14. 

To Mrs. Stanley Todd (Doris Pelon, for- 
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merly of Grand Forks, N. D.), twin children, 
James and Edith, August 26. 

To Mrs. Meis (Miss Reisdorfer, Mercy 
Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa), a son, Novem- 
ber 1 

To Mrs. Underwood (Eleanor Rentzman, 
West Suburban Hospital, Chicago), a son, in 
August 

To Mrs. R. L. Sweeney (Lillian Risch- 
worth, class of 1919, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
St. Paul), a daughter, Lois Juanita, Octo- 
ber 10. 

To Mrs. Otto Krohn (Wilma Sanders, 
class of 1916, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York), a son, Otto Christian, October 22. 

To Mrs. Fred R. Sawyer (Laura M. Smit, 
class of 1917, Iowa State University Hospital, 
Iowa City), a son, Donald Dean, October 18 

To Mrs. R. L. Gregory (Clover Strohm, 
class of 1917, Protestant Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia), a daughter, in September. 

To Mrs. William Lynch (Mildred Targett, 
class of 1919, Danbury Hospital, Danbury, 
Conn.), a daughter, in October. 

To Mrs. Harold Hull (Mable Walsh, class 
of 1917, Lawrence and Memorial Association 
Hospital at New London, Conn.), a son, Sep- 
tember 2. 

To Mrs. Hooley (Alva Wright, class of 
1920, St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul), in Sep- 
tember, a daughter 


MARRIAGES 


Louise J. Beach (class of 1917, Protestant 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), to John 
Fish Park, M.D., September 20. At home, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 

Gertrude Bedford (class of 1921, Joseph 
Price Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.), to Daniel 
Crowley, October 10. At home, New London, 
Conn. 

Elizabeth Biock (Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Chicago), to L. S. Thomas, in Septem- 
ber. 

Helen Brown (class of 1922, St. Francis 
Hospital, LaCrosse, Wis.), to Edward Hori- 
han, in September. 

Annie Bugy (Providence Hospital, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.), to Mr. Misley, August 2. At 
home, Uniontown, Pa. 


Marie Burne (class of French 
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Hospital, New York), to William J. Mahar, 
August 7. At home, New York. 

Mimi Burtis (class of 1920, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Far Rockaway, N. Y.), to Harvey 
Klein, October 5. 

Irine Carlson (class of 1920, St. John’s 
Hospital, Red Wing, Minn.), to William Whit- 
tleton, October 10. At home, Taylor Falls, 
Minn. 

Bessie Ely Carmany (class of 1909, 
Protestant Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), 
to Barrett Conner Catlin, M.D., October 5. 
At home, Baltimore, Md. 

Olivia Carney (class of 1917, Augustana 
Hospital, Chicago), to Mr. Cratty, Octo- 
ber 22. 

Maud Chapel (class of 1919, Lawrence and 
Memorial Association Hospital, New London, 
Conn.), to Louis Dexter, October 3. At 
home, Hartford, Conn. 

Charlotte Comey (class of 1922, J. C. 
Proctor Hospital, Peoria, Ill.), to Hutson 
Meyer, August 15. At home, Peoria, III. 

Ada J. Cornell (St. John’s Hospital, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.), to Donald Lainhart, October 24. 
At home, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Margaret E. Cullen (class of 1914, Mas- 
sechusetts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston), to 
Milton J. Quinn, M.D., September 6. At 
home, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alice M. Dawson (St. John’s Riverside 
Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y.), to Anton G. Kleine, 
October 24. At home, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dorothy Diggles (class of 1921, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), to 
Lawrence Painter Fessler, October 11. At 
home, Johnstown, Pa. 

Lois Hildegarde Donaldson (class of 
1922, French Hospital, New York), to D. C. 
Barry, September 21. At home, New York. 

Helen R. Dooley (class of 1900, Orange 
Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J.), to Wil- 
liam A. Rowe, November 2. At home, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

Marjorie F. Duggan (class of 1922, House 
of Mercy, Pittsfield, Mass.), to Thomas J. 
Donovan, in September. At home, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Nora B. Dunlea (class of 1918, St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Norfolk, Va.), to William 
Loyd, M.D., October 25. At home, Ferrum, 
Va. 


Adeline DuVal (St. Mary of Nazareth 
Hospital, Chicago), to W. W. Albers, Jr., 
November 1. At home, Wausau, Wis 

Lettie C. Dykes (class of 1921, Wyoming 
General Hospital, Rock Springs, Wyo.), to 
Oswald S. Adams. At home, Pasadena, Cal 

Dorothy Erdman (class of 1918, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago), to Elmer Evenson 
August 5. At home, Cleveland, O. 

Christine Evey (class of 1922, J. C. Proc 
tor Hospital, Peoria, Ill.), to Jack Lonesdale, 
August 12. At home, Peoria, II. 

Alma Finke (class of 1915, Luththan Hos 
pital, Fort Wayne, Ind.}, to Leslie R. Mason, 
September 19 

Emma Dewees Foust (class of 1915, Ken- 
sington Hospital, for Women, Philadelphia), 
to W. Harrison Hall, September 14. At home 
Glenside, Pa 

Margaret Gates (class of 1918, Providence 
Hospital, Beaver Falls, Pa.), to Benedict L 
Ganz, August 18. At home, New Brighton, 
Pa. 

Susanna George (class of 1916, Youngs- 
town Hospital, Youngstown, O.), to Douglas 
Hines, November 2. At home, Sidney, Nova 
Scotia. 

Delia Gould (St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, 
Ill.), to Clifford Paschal, October 5. 

Alma Gordon (class of 1919, Long Island 
College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), to George 
H. Roberts, September 18. At home, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Ella S. Greely (class of 1897, Protestant 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), to J. Bon- 
sall Taylor, September 6. At home, Merion, 
Pa. 

Gwendolyn Green (class of 1919, Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York), to W. LeRoy 
Brown, August 22. 

Serena Hankins (class of 1922, Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York), to Horace Ash- 
burn, M.D., October 18. 

Anne Marie Hansen (class of 1921, Green- 
wich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn.), to Walter 
Sloat, in August. 

Marie O. Hanson (class of 1915, St. John’s 
Hospital, Red Wing, Minn.), to Arthur A 
Johnson, October 9. At home, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Mildred Mary Hiscox (Jewish Hospital, 
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Cincinnati), to F. Addison Sellery, M.D., No- 
vember 4. At home, Toronto, Canada. 

Belva H. Hudson (class of 1910, Columbia 
Hospital, Columbia, Pa.), to Ben Atkinson, 
September 27. At home, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary L. Hughes (class of 1918, Proctor 
Hospital, Proctor, Vt.), to James Scott, Oc- 
tober 7. 

Doris Johnson (class of 1922, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.), to A. Papke, Sep- 
tember 20. At home, St. Paul, Minn. 

Helen Johnston (class of 1921, St. Francis 
Hospital, San Francisco, Cal.), to Richard 
Todd, September 5. 

Ecce Morrison Judd (Harper Hospital, 
Detroit, Mich.), to Miller Wilmot, Octo- 
ber 14. 

Lillian M. Kilburn (class of 1922, Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston), to 
James Aiken, October 4. 

Ruth King (class of 1921, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, Minn.), to Ray Gooch, Sep- 
tember 6. At home, St. Paul. 

Mary C. Krepps (class of 1918, J. C. 
Blair Memorial Hospital, Huntingdon, Pa.), 
to Samuel Howard Shelley, September 5. At 
home, Altoona, Pa. 

Alma Loeblich (class of 1916, St. John’s 
General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to Clar- 
ence N. Mardorf, October 7. 

Winifred Malone (class of 1921, Mercy 
Hospital, Hamilton, Ohio), to John Geiser, 
September 4. 

Marion Marsh (class of 1917, Greenwich 
Hospital, Greenwich, Conn.), to William 
Walsh, in October. 

Mildred McNickle (class of 1920, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York), to George A. 
Fredericksen, September 21. 

Margaret Miller (class of 1918, Grant 
Hospital, Chicago), to Paul Cooper, in No- 
vember. 

Jean Murray (class of 1920, House of 
Mercy, Pittsfield, Mass.), to Robert W. Wiser, 
August 12. At home, Chicago. 

Sadie Newman (class of 1917, Children’s 
Memorial Hospit'al, Chicago), to Elmer Strand, 
in September. At home, Chicago. 

Sophie Olson (class of 1915, City and 
County Hospital, St. Paul), to Frederick 
Hein, September 24. At home, St. Paul, Minn. 

Josephine O’Sullivan (class of 1920, Uni- 
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ted Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y.), to Lorenzo 
Gaucher, M.D., September 30. 

Irene Owens (class of 1918, Youngstown 
Hospital, Youngstown, O.), to Ralph Jurey, 
M.D., August 16. At home, Youngstown, O. 

Amanda Palmquist (class of 1918, Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital, Chicago), to Max 
Erlich, M.D., in September. 

Linette A. Parker (class of 1905, Union 
Hospital, Fall River, Mass.), to Henry 
LaGier, October 4. At home, Lakewood, 
N. J. 

Florence Parvott (class of 1919, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago), to Arthur Liebig, 
in October. 

Alice Paul (Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Ia.), to John Hardiman, October 30. 

Effie Savage (class of 1921, Garfield Park 
Hospital, Chicago), to Fredrick Gates, in Oc- 
tober. At home, California. 

Alfrieda Schneider (class of 1916, Mercy 
Hospital, Davenport, Iowa), to Sam Hershal, 
in October. 

Ella Julia Schulze (class of 1921, Jos. 
Eastman Hospital, Indianapolis), to Harry V. 
Jones, November 10. At home, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Matilda Schwenke (class of 1921, Garfield 
Park Hospital, Chicago), to Frederick Smith, 
M. D., in August. 

Anna C. Smedley (class of 1919, Broad 
Street Hospital, Oneida, N. Y.), to Dennis 
Leroy Mackey, October 23. At home, Oneida, 

Ada Smith (class of 1920, Danbury Hos- 
pital, Danbury, Conn.), to Lester Rutherford, 
in October. 

Charlotte A. Smith (class of 1917, Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston), to 
Ross Harold Varney, September 30. At home, 
New York. 

Edith Josina Spencer (class of 1920, 
Memorial Hospital, Roxborough, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), to Harry Dale Stoneburg, October 
11. 

Frances Spurling (class of 1904, Massa- 
chusetts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston), to 
Albert S. Briggs, M.D., September 23. 

Georgia Rebecca Stabley (class of 1909, 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia), to Harry 
Shelley, November 11. At home, Wilmington, 
Del. 
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Ellen Standard (class of 1921, Saints 
Mary and Elizabeth Hospital, Louisville, Ky.), 
to L. W. Langley, October 17. At home, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Viola Stickles, to George Robinson, Sep- 
tember 2. At home, Pittsfield, Mass 

Martha Suckert (class of 1920, Methodist 
Hospital, Peoria, Ill.), to Dr. Fitch, August 

Marguerite Frances Sullivan (class of 
1917, Lawrence and Memorial Association Hos- 
pital, New London, Conn.), to John McGin- 
nis, September 29. At home, Pawtucket, R. I 
2. At home, Tremont, III 

Edna Swanson (Iowa Lutheran Hospital, 
Des Moines, Iowa), to F. Hawlen, in Septem- 
ber. 

Gertrude Tafel (class of 1912, Biedler- 
Sellman Hospital, Baltimore, Md.), to Arthur 
Sennestvedt, September 2. At home, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mildred Todd (class of 1917, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago), to Mr. Han- 
sen, August 22. At home, Porto Rico. 

Anna L. Trostle (class of 1921, South Side 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.), to C. M. Thomas, 
M.D., October 2. At home, Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy Voorhees Watkins (class of 
1922, Presbyterian Hospital, New York), to 
William L. Conrad, September 23. 

Edna Mae Wenger (class of 1914, Jewish 
Hospital, St. Louis), to Clay E. Martin, Au- 
gust 7. At home, Ponco City, Okla. 

Harriet Wichard (class of 1921, Mercy 
Hospital, Hamilton, Ohio), to Russell Zellers, 
September 6. 

Leona A. Wiese, to Walter J. Jones, M_D., 
November 8. At home, La Crosse, Wis. 

Mona Williams, East Aurora, N. Y., to 
Richard K. Lamb, October 7. 

Bessie Yellowfish (class of 1922, Christ’s 
Hospital, Topeka, Kas.), to Clay Williams, 
September 25. 

Lena H. Young (class of 1921, St. John’s 
Hospital, Red Wing, Minn.), to Mautan Vax- 
land, October 14. At home, near Kengen, 
Minn. 

Belle Ziegler (class of 1903, Long Island 
College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.), to Ar- 
thur Rines, September 9. At home, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Agnes Zidek (class of 1919, St. Joseph’s 


Hospital, Chicago, Ill.), to Jean Marchi, Octo- 
ber 14 


DEATHS 
May Adamson (graduate of Mercy Hos- 
pital Training School, Chicago), died at the 


U. S. Veterans’ Hospital No. 68, Minneapolis, 
following a serious operation. The death of 
Miss Adamson will be an irreparable loss to 
her many friends 

Nelle Davies (class of 1916, Ottumwa 
Hospital, Ottumwa, Iowa), at the Colonial 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn., October 18, of 
tumor of the brain. Miss Davies had been 
taken from Ottumwa to the Mayo Clinic in 
hope of aid, but the diagnosis of the Ottumwa 
doctors was confirmed After graduation, 
Miss Davies did private nursing until De- 
cember, 1917, when she enlisted in Unit R of 
Southeastern Iowa, was sent to Camp 
McArthur, Waco, Texas, for two months, from 
there she was sent overseas, where she served 
fourteen months with Base Hospital 32 at 
Contrexeville, France. Miss Davies was a 
member of the O. B. Nelson Post of Amer- 
ican Legion, of which she also was historian 
Miss Davies was honorably discharged April, 
1919, after which she did private nursing until 
March, 1922, when she entered the Warshman 
School of Embalming in Chicago, graduating 
September 1, 1922. Miss Davies was capable 
and efficient, never avoiding responsibility, and 
never hesitated in the performance of her 
duty. She possessed a winning personality 
and was loved by all who knew her. Miss 
Davies was buried with military honors, 
funeral services being held at the First Bap- 
tist Church. Col. J. F. Clarke of Fairfield, 
Iowa, and Major J. F. Herrick of Ottumwa 
spoke at the services of the good care, the 
kindness and sympathy she gave to the 
wounded soldiers while in service in France 
The nurses and her friends from far and 
near came to pay their last tribute. 

Bertha Erdman (class of 1900, St. Bar- 
nabas Hospital, Minneapolis), at University 
Hospital, November 5, after an illness of 
about ten years. Miss Erdman was active 
in all of the original organization work of 
Minneapolis and Minnesota, and retained a 
keen interest in nursing affairs. She was for 
a time Superintendent of Nurses in the Gen- 
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eral Hospital, Minneapolis, after which she 
prepared herself by a year’s study at Colum- 
bia University, to undertake the superinten- 
dency of the newly organized School for 
Nurses at the University of Minnesota. She 
remained there several years, and then be- 
came organizer of training schools in North 
Dakota, with headquarters at the University. 
She was the organizer and the first president 
of the North Dakota State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. She was the author of the nurses’ 
registration bill of North Dakota. During 
this time her health failed and she moved to 
Colorado, where she lived for twelve years, 
at first very ill, and then against overwhelm- 
ing odds, she held several positions of responsi- 
bility, one of the last being at Glockner Sani- 
tarium. Some weeks ago she returned to the 
University Hospital, where she spent her last 
days. Her life was one of concentrated devo- 
tion to the promotion of the highest ideals 
of our profession, and many friends will re- 
member her as a worthy example of the best 
in nursing. 

Mary Gavagan (class of 1898, Hospital of 
St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J.), suddenly, on 
October 14, at Newark, N. J. Miss Gavagan 
had done private nursing since graduation 
until within the last four years, when she was 
connected with the Newark City Hospital. 
She will be greatly missed by her many 
friends. Services were held at the chapel of 
the Hospital of St. Barnabas, Newark, and 
were conducted by the Chaplain. 

Jeannette Gillman (class of 1925, Evan- 
gelical Deaconess Hospital, Detroit, Michi- 
gam), November 9, following an operation. 
Miss Gillman will be remembered by all who 
knew her for her unselfish devotion to her 
work, and to her friends. A short service, at- 
tended by the nurses of the training school, 
the staff doctors, and her immediate family, 
was held in the chapel of the hospital before 
the body was taken to her home in Sidney, 
Ohio, for burial. 

Louise Hahn (class of 1886, Indianapolis 
City Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana), in Los 
Angeles, California, on October 8. Miss Hahn 
and her sister, Anna, also a graduate of the 
Indianapolis City Hospital, were the first 
trained nurses in Los Angeles. Anna Hahn 
had died there some years ago. Miss Hahn 
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had not been in active service for a number 
of years, but had always kept in touch with 
her Alumnae Association and her very in- 
teresting letters will be greatly missed by the 
Alumnae members. 

Mrs. A. W. Hagan (Bessie Mina Hunter, 
class of 1918, St. Luke’s Hospital, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.), at her home in Orlando, Fila., 
September 21, after an several 
months. Mrs. Hagan was born in Highland 
Springs, Fla.. May 6, 1897. Attended school 
in Bevard, N. C. She was night supervisor 
of nurses in the Warren City Hospital, War- 
ren, O., also of Presbyterian Hospital in New 
Orleans, La. She entered the U. S. Public 
Health Service and was assigned to Hospital 
No. 63 in Lake City, Fla. 

Helen Mack (class of 1913, Blodgett 
Memorial Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.), 
overseas nurse with Unit Q for nearly two 
years, died recently at the Detroit Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium. She was superintendent of 
Belknap Hospital of Greenville from 1913 to 
1916. For a year after leaving Greenville, 
she was night superintendent at Blodgett 
Hospital before going overseas. She served 
until the close of the war, taking a post- 
graduate course at Bellevue, New York, in 
1919. Returning to Blodgett Hospital as In- 
structor, late in 1919, she remained in this 
capacity and as floor supervisor until taken 
ill in 1921. Burial was at Fairplains ceme- 
tery. 

Mabel Noyes (class of 1911, Cooley Dick- 
inson Hospital, Northampton, Mass.), on 
October 5, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., after a 
long illness. Miss Noyes joined the Red Cross 
upon graduation and was sent as an army 
nurse to Fort Bayard, New Mexico, and the 
Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco 
In 1913, she took a postgraduate course at 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, and 
was in charge for some time of the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston. In 
1915, she went with the Harvard Unit to 
Belgium, was charge nurse in Dr. Cabot’s 
operating room for some time, doing super- 
human work at times. In September, 1916, 
she was sent home for a six months’ rest, 
returning to Casualty Clearing Camp in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. The hospital was frequently 
bombed and many casualties occurred. In 
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August, 1917, Miss Noyes became ill with 
pneumonia, complicated with pleural effusion 
and was desperately ill for months at St 
Omer and Weinnereaux Upon regaining 
some degree of health she took a social ser- 
vice course at Simmons College, Boston, and 
upon completion was established at Newbury 
port, Mass., where for one year she did faith 
ful, conscientious work, endearing herself to 
all with whom she came in contact. At the 
end of the year, with health completely 
broken down, she went to Saranac Lake, 
vainly hoping to improve. She made a brave, 
always cheerful fight. She left no near rela 
tives. The local post of the American Legion 
placed the Stars and Stripes upon her casket 
A nurse accompanied her to Boston. “From 


The Nurses’ Club of Teachers College has recorded in formal resolutions its profound 
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Flanders fields to Saranac Lake—from hero 
ism and self-sacrifice to the grasp of the white 


plague—such was the transition of Mabel 


Noyes.’ 
Juanita Slauter, of Orlando, Florida, on 
October 2 The members of the Central 


Florida Registered Nurses’ Club feel that they 
have lost one of their most faithful and effi 
cient members 

Maleska O. Wood (class of 1873, New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, 
Boston, Mass.), at the age of 75 years, at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. S. H. Clark, 
Laconia, N. H. Miss Wood was one of the 
first five nurses to graduate from this hospital 
After graduation she took a postgraduate 
course at Bellevue Hospital, New York 


sorrow on learning of the death of Vilma Cerna, expressing its belief that the beauty of her 
character, her steadfastness of purpose, her zeal for service, and her high idealism will long 


remain an inspiration 
page 206.) 


THE 


You will want this calendar. It is attractive. It is useful 


1923 CALENDAR IS READY 


(Miss Cerna’s death is noted in the Department of Red Cross Nursing, 


It is inspirational because 


it carries brief biographical sketches of twelve nurses who were co-workers of the twelve 


Pioneers pictured in the calendar of 1922. 
pictures of well loved friends 


hang in training school offices and class rooms. 
It will help busy superintendents develop discussions in classes on ethics, for 


of nursing. 


Many nurses will want it because it carries the 
Many others will want it for its historical value. It should 


It should be used by instructors of history 


here are nurses whose lives furnish many examples of self-abnegation, of courage, of heroic 


and persistent devotion to the upbuilding of our profession 
Shipments of 50 or over, delivered to one address, 


distribution. Single calendars are $1.00 
will be 75c per copy. 


The new calendar is ready for 


Make checks and money orders payable to the National League of 


Nursing Education and send your order to Miss R. Inde Albaugh, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The League needs your support and will use the proceeds to maintain and develop 


its important work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. A PLAY IN 
Turee Acts. By Edith Gittings 
Reid. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $1.25. 

The Florence Nightingale Play Com- 
petition, one of the many efforts to com- 
memorate Florence Nightingale’s cen- 
tennial, resulted in twenty-eight plays 
being submitted to the Committee ap- 
pointed to study them and award the 
prize of $500 offered by the Central 
Council for Nursing Education. This 
Committee consisted of Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Marylka Modjeska, 
granddaughter of the famous actress, 
Alice Beer, and Lillian D. Wald,—per- 
sons whose fitness for the task was un- 
questionably great. The play submit- 


ted by Professor Harold Newcomb Hille- 
brand, of the University of Illinois. was 


awarded the first prize. Much as we 
would like to read this play, it has not 
been published. A second play, “Flor- 
ence Nightingale,” by Edith Gittings 
Reid was awarded honorable mention. 
It is a happy privilege to have this fine 
study in attractive book form. Far be 
it from me to question the judgment of 
the Committee, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more sympathetic presenta- 
tion of Florence Nightingale’s character 
and work than Miss Reid’s. It is a 
clear-cut, vivid picture that does justice 
to Florence Nightingale’s superb quali- 
ties and achievements, and shows re- 
markable insight and understanding of 
her personality. Through it all runs a 
strain of dignified restraint that one 
fancies Florence Nightingale herself 
would approve. 

It is easy and pleasant to picture 
student nurses presenting this play on 
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various festive occasions, possibly as 
part of a Christmas programme, or as 
a new and unique Commencement exer- 
cise, and best of all it will help them 
to catch the spirit of our great leader. 
The foreword is worth reading many 
times, in fact it almost challenges mem- 
orizing because of its inspirational 
value. 
Carotyn E. Gray, R.N., 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 


PERSONAL HyGIENE APPLIED. Jesse 
Feiring Williams, A.B., M.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Illustrated. W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 
Price $2.50. 

There are times when one is almost 
tempted to agree with the irritated lec- 
turer who stated that “the world is suf- 
fering badly from health fads and fad- 
dists,” but even a cursory examination 
shows this book to be free from fads, 
and convinces one that the author is 
anything rather than a faddist. 

Without doubt interest in health to- 
day is very great. This is as it should 
be, for the value of health cannot be 
overestimated provided it is not made 
an end and aim in itself, but rather a 
means to a fuller life of worth-while 
service. The great value of this ex- 
tremely readable book is that it aims to 
set forth the rules of health and to con- 
nect them with “the deep and ever- 
flowing source of human action where 
ideals, ambitions, attitudes, prejudices, 
hopes and aspirations are bor.” 

It is planned for college students, not 
only those whose special interest centers 


i ‘ 
ll 
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on the promotion of positive health and 
the prevention of disease, but also for 
students of sociology, philosophy and 
education. It also aims to meet the need 
of physicians, teachers, nurses, and 
social workers who so frequently re- 
quire a book that they may recommend 
to parents or patients in need of some 
guide to right living. 

The first five chapters present a 
philosophy of life in terms of aims and 
goals, and attempts to connect such 
philosophy with the problems of human 
living. The remaining nineteen chap- 
ters present hygiene from its scientific 
side, stressing always the unity of mind 
and body, and the harmony of life. The 
problem of human living is “to adjust 
a rather primitive biologic organism to 
a complex, civilized society, and to 
shape society to provide for man’s essen- 
tial biologic and social needs.” 

This book is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the solution of this problem; and 
a careful study of it, carried over into 
habits of right living, will go far toward 
helping us to rid ourselves of “health 
fads and faddists.” 

Carotyn E. Gray, R.N., 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 


SIGNS OF SANITY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MenTAL Hycrene. By Stewart 
Paton, M.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price $1.50. 

Like all of Paton’s books, the above 
is impossible to review adequately in a 
limited space. As its title suggests, 
“Signs of Sanity” deals with the ingredi- 
ents of individual organization that 
make for a well-balanced personality. 
Mind is not treated as the exclusive 
product of brain, but as the expressive 
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output in behavior of the whole indi- 
vidual, (somatic, endocrine, psycho- 
biological). “Sanity measures the phys- 
ical and mental qualities that enable 
a person to face critical situations in 
life successfully, and not merely to sit 
down and think about them.” 

In language understandable to the 
laymen, Dr. Paton describes the char- 
acteristics of healthy adjustment found 
in “The Sound Body” and in “Soundness 
of Mind.” These chapters stress a fact 
which apparently escapes a large num- 
ber of people, and that is that the final 
test of a sound mind is sane conduct, 
not merely intelligent thinking. 

The concluding chapter, “The Prin- 
ciples of Mental Hygiene,” is devoted 
to a sketch of various kinds of preven- 
tive psychiatric work which is being 
done in this country by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and by 
other agencies, particularly those which 
have to do with child problems. The 
author calls attention fearlessly to the 
great opportunities for such construc- 
tive work which are being missed by 
our schools and colleges who feed their 
students to such an extent on “informa- 
tion pie” “that they constantly suffer 
from mental or other symptoms of intel- 
lectual indigestion. * * * The ex- 
treme high tension of our American life, 
combined with the crowded curricula 
and the variety of extra-academic in- 
terests, all tend to produce conditions 
in our schools and universities that are 
unfavorable for acquiring the art of 
sane, as well as original and creative 
thinking.” 

This book should be in the library of 
the teacher, the nurse, the social worker, 
the physician, and anyone else who has 
the privilege of contributing a bit toward . 
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the moulding of public opinion. It will 

prove particularly helpful to those who 

have been accustomed to think of in- 

sanity in terms of brain physiology and 

inheritance. 

EstHER Lorinc RicHarps, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 
Johns Hopkins University. 


ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC PsYCHOLOGY. 
By Knight Dunlap. C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. Price $3.50. 
The title is arresting, for do we not 

expect all psychology to be scientific? 

Perhaps the author wishes to part com- 

pany at once with the self styled psy- 

chologists who offer to improve your 
memory one hundred per cent in a single 
evening, or to heal all manner of trouble- 
some diseases by discovering sex com- 
plexes. Dunlap tells us definitely that 
it is in the objective method of the 
laboratory preferably to armchair intro- 
spection, and in the “world of real ob- 

jects and real activities” rather than a 

“peculiar world of psychic objects” that 

he finds justification for the adjective,— 

scientific. Indeed, the emphasis upon 
description of sensation processes and 
the constant mention of laboratory in- 
struments by name reveal the author’s 
own interests. Occasionally he assumes 
too detailed a knowledge on the part of 
his readers, both in the off-hand men- 
tion of theories, or apparatus, or in the 
use of terms which may necessitate the 
help of a dictionary. True, a nurse may 
interpret rhigotic, thalpotic, and epi- 
critic sensitivity better than many a col- 
lege student, but anacusia, anopsia, and 
sinusoidal curves may discourage both 
of them. 

Six chapters deal with sensory pro- 
cesses and one more with perception. 
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Six more treat the various forms of 
thinking, acting, and feeling; one is de- 
voted to the mechanisms of the nervous 
system. Some few investigators are 
briefly mentioned, for instance, Mrs. 
Ladd-Franklin, and Cannon, but one is 
struck with the general absence of cita- 
tion of any authorities, or even any ref- 
erence to eminent psychologists. How- 
ever, a Classified list of reference books 
is given in an appendix, so that their 
existence is not totally ignored. An- 
other appendix gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the mental diseases and defects 
most commonly met. 

The reader should not expect more 
than scant suggestions of applications 
of psychology to education, to nursing, 
to industry, etc., for these the author 
has purposely omitted, preferring to 
give a preliminary outline treatment, 
mostly descriptive. As a text for class 
use it would serve as a “first book” to 
be very definitely followed by a second 
along some special or applied line, and 
to be accompanied and supplemented by 
class demonstration and the use of many 
charts and diagrams. As one of several 
books of reference, it will be welcome 
on our shelves, valuable for its full and 
up-to-date information on the simpler 
psychic processes. 

Mary T. WHITLEY, 
Teachers College, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

GLANDS IN HEALTH AND DtsEasE. By 
Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York. 218 
pages. Price $2.50. 

NUTRITION AND SPECIFIC THERAPY. By 
Dorothy E. Lane. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 185 pages. 
Price $1.50. 
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lumbia. President examining board, Mrs. 
Louise K. Ament, Lutheran Hospital, St. Louis 
Educational Director-secretary, Harriet L. P 
Friend, 620 Chemical Building, St. Louis. 


Montana.—President, Margaret Irish, 618 
North 23rd Street, Billings. Secretary, Mary 
Margaret Muckley, Helena. President exam- 
ining board, E. Augusta Ariss, Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Great Falls. Secretary-treasurer, Fran- 
ces Friederichs, Box 928, Helena. 


Nebraska. — President, Lulu Abbot, 847 
North 26th Street, Lincoln. Secretary, Cora 
E. Higgins, 2100 South St., Lincoln, Bureau 


t 


of Examining Board, secretary, H. H. Antles, 
Department of Public Walfare, State House, 
Lincoln. 


Nevada. — President, Mrs. Pearl Prescott, 
652 Forest Street, Reno. Secretary, Mrs 
Honore M. Donnelley, Box 504, Reno. 

New Hampshire. — President, Anna C 
Lockerby, Laconia Hospital, Laconia. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Florence M. Knowles, Portsmouth 
President examining board, Mae Morrison, 
Whitefield. Secretary, Ednah Cameron, 8 
North State Street, Concord. 


New Jersey.—President, Elizabeth J. Hig- 
bid, 449 VanHouten Street, Paterson. Secre- 
tary, Marie Louis, Muhlenberg Hospital, 
Plainfield. President examining board, Mary 
J. Stone, Room 302, McFadden Building, 
Hackensack. Secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth J. 
Higbid, Room 302, McFadden Building, 
Hackensack. 


New Mexico. — President, Theresa M¢ 
Menomin, 417 S. Arno Street, Albuquerque 
Secretary, Bertha C. Rowe, 417 S. Arno Street, 
Albuquerque. 


New York.—President, Mrs. Anne L. Han- 
son, 181 Franklin Street, Buffalo. Secretary, 
Ella F. Sinsebox, 443 Linwood Avenue, Buf- 
falo. President examining board, Lydia FE. 
Anderson, 461 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 
Secretary, Alice Shepard Gilman, State Educa- 
tion Building, Albany. 


North Carolina.—President, Pearle Weav- 
er, Hendersonville. Secretary, Harriet M. 
Liskoweki, Mary Elizabeth Hospital, Raleigh 
President examining borad, Edith A. Kelly, 
Fayetteville. Secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 
Hayden, Greensboro. 


North Dakota.—President, Sarah Sand, 
Osgood Flats, Fargo. Corresponding secre- 
tary, Esther Teichmann, 720 South Sth Street, 
Fargo. President examining board, Ethel 
Stanford, State Sanatorium, Dunseith. Secre- 
tary, Mildred Clark, General Hospital, Devils 
Lake. 


Ohio.—President, Grace E. Allison, Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland. Secretary, Grace 
Bentley, 1299 Ethel Avenue, Lakewood, Chief 
examiner, Caroline V. McKee, Hartman Hotel 
Building, Columbus. Secretary, Dr. H. M. 
Platter, Hartman Hotel Building, Columbus. 


Oklahoma.—President, Olive Salmon, Paw- 
huska. Secretary, Virginia Tolbert, Univer- 
sity Hospital, Oklahoma City. President ex- 
amining board, Mrs. Idora Rose Scroggs, 324 
West Grey Street, Norman. Secretary-treas- 
urer, Lela Carr, 915 West 23d Street, Okla- 


homa City. 
Oregon. — President, Grace Phelps, 616 


Lovejoy Street, Portland. Secretary, Mar- 
garet A. Tynan, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Port- 
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land. President examining board, Jane V. 
Doyle, 301 Platt Building, Portland. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. O. E. Osborne, 512 Oak- 
dale Avenue, Medford 


Pennsylvania. — President, Margaret A 
Dunlop, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Secretary-treasurer, Gertrude Heatley, South 
Side Hospital, Pittsburgh. President examin- 
ing board, Albert M. Blackburn, M. D., 34 
South 17th Street, Philadelphia. Secretary- 
treasurer, Roberta M. West, Room 150, 34 
S. 17 Street, Philadelphia. 


Rhode Island. — President, Amy Allison, 
Rhode Island Hospital, Providence. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Edith Barnard, 425 Broad- 
way, Providence. President examining board, 
Henry C. Hall, M.D., Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence. Secretary-treasurer, Lucy C. Ayres, 
Woonsocket Hospital, Woonsocket. 


South Carolina.—President, Frances Bu- 
low, 40 Coming Street, Charleston. Secre- 
tary, Annie Meyers, Mercy Hospital, Charles- 
ton. Secretary, board of nurse examiners, 
A. Earl Boozer, M.D., Columbia. 


South Dakota.—President, Ellen McArdle, 
Aberdeen. Corresponding secretary, Carrie 
E. Clift, Rapid City. President examining 
board, Clara S. Ingvalson, Flandreau. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Drysborough, 
Rapid City. 

Tennessee. — President, Mrs. Dorsey T. 
Gould, 1305 Edgewood Place, Nashville. Sec- 
retary, Annie Feltus, 809 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis. President examining board, Willie 
M. McInnis, University of Tennessee, Mem- 
phis. Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Reese Patter- 
son, Knoxville. 


Texas.—President, Helen Holliday, Baylor 
Hospital, Dallas. Secretary. A. Louise Diet- 
rich, 1001 E. Nevada Street, El Paso. Presi- 
dent examining board, Helen T. Holliday, 
Baylor Hospital, Dallas. Secretary, Eula 
Whitehouse, Route 4, Cleburne. 


Utah.—President, Daphne Dalton, County 
Hospital, Salt Lake City. Secretary, Alice 
Hubbard, Salt Lake County Hospital, Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont. — President, Elizabeth Van Pat- 
ten, 433 S. Union Street, Burlington. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Rose A. Lawler, Springfield. Presi- 
dent examining board, Donley C. Hawley, 
M.D., Burlington. Secretary, Mary G. Kane, 
Montpelier. 


Virginia. — President, L. L. Odom, Sarah 
Leigh Hospital, Norfolk. Secretary, Emily 
Heard, State Board of Health, Richmond. 
President examining board, Virginia Thacker, 
Lewis-Gale Hospital, Roanoke. Secretary- 
treasurer, Ethel Smith, Craigsville. 


Washington. — President, Mrs. W. M. 
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McKinney, 5502 14th Street, N. E. Seattle. tary, Erna Kowalke, 85 Oneida St., Milwaukee. 
Secretary, Katherine Major, King County Director, Bureau of Nursing Education, Adda 
Hospital, Seattle. Director of Licenses, Fred Eldredge, State Board of Health, Madison. 
J. Dibble, Olympia. Wyoming. — President, Ida Mae Stanley, 
West Virginia. — President, Mrs. Susan Rock Springs. Secretary, Mrs. Clyde W 
Cook, Lock Box 457, Wheeling; home address, Peterson, 2004 Maxwell Street, Cheyenne 
Bridgeport, Ohio. Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. President examining board, S. J. McKenzie, 
R. J. Bullard, Lock Box 457, Wheeling; home St. John’s Hospital, Cheyenne. Secretary, 
address, 510 Catawba Street, Martin’s Ferry, Mrs. H. C. Olson, 605 East 21st Street, 
Ohio. President examining board, Frank Le- Cheyenne. 
Moyne Hupp, M.D., Wheeling. Secretary, 


Jessie A. Clarke, Ohio Valley General Hos- TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATION 
pital, Wheeling. Hawaii.—President, Alice M. Yates, 1250 
Wisconsin. — President, Agnes W. Reid, Manumea Avenue, Honolulu. Secretary, Har- 


Bradley Memorial Hospital, Madison. Secre- _ riet B. Delamere, Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu 


HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


The following table shows the rating of each State Association by 
percentages in a comparison of the membership with Journal subscribers 
for the month of November: 

Over 100% 

Oklahoma 
Between 70% and 80% 

Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Wisconsin 
Between 60% and 70% 

South Dakota, Kentucky 


New Mexico, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana 


Between 40% and 50% ar 
Kansas, Iowa, New Jersey, Virginia, South Carolina, Maine, Dela- 
ware, Nebraska, North Carolina 


Between 30% and 40% 
Arizona, Idaho, Massachusetts, Arkansas, North Dakota, New 


Hampshire, Georgia, Michigan, Oregon, Minnesota, Texas, District 
of Columbia 


Between 20% and 30% 
Wyoming, Nevada, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Washington, Colo- 


rado, Missouri, Vermont, New York, Montana, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Maryland 


Less than 20% 
Hawaii, California, Utah 


Special Three Months’ Offer,—Good Through December Only 


To District or Alumnae Associations: We offer you the privilege 
of soliciting subscriptions for the Journal at the regular price,—$3. 
Retain 50 cents for some special fund of your association and send the 
balance to the Journal. The person appointed to solicit the subscrip- 
tions must receive a letter of authorization and subscription blanks 
from us. The offer is good only until December 31st. Act quickly! 
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